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IN SEARCH OF A PEDIGREE. 


By E. G. WHEELWRIGHT. 


LD Jacob Goodsall stood leaning against the wicket-gate at 
the western end of the churchyard, smoking his pipe at 
leisure. The various duties which followed in the wake of his 
profession as sexton and parish clerk were ended for the day, and 
he was free to spend the evening hours in the manner most suited 
to his temperament. Jacob Goodsall was confessedly a man of 
contemplation. It was his custom to retire from the family or 
social circle whenever opportunity offered,-and to spend the time 
thus gained in contemplation. And inasmuch as in village life 
reputations are wont to be acquired with comparative lightness, 
Jacob had established a name for profound and far-reaching wisdom ; 
which reputation was no doubt augmented by a certain oracular 
habit of speech. He was somewhat of a cynic by nature, and prone 
to air his cynicism in occasional cryptic utterances which awoke an 
uncomprehending reverence in the rustic mind. But apart from 
this, what could be thought of a man who habitually filled all the 
pauses of life with contemplation? It was clear that the resources 
of his own intelligence must furnish him with inexhaustible material 
. for thought. 

So Jacob leaned against the wicket-gate and smoked his pipe 
and enjoyed his thoughts—profound or otherwise—in the still 
evening air. It was March, and all the day a fierce, fickle wind 
had blown from the west, and swept the drifting vapours—grey and 
shapeless—across an angry sky. But now the breeze was slacken- 
ing, and purple masses of almost stationary cloud hung above the 
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bare round shoulders of the South Downs which encircled the 
distant view. The mid-distance showed a fertile tract of wooded 
country, bare as yet and colourless, awaiting the spring that tarries 
so sorely but bursts at length so joyously upon the high woods and 
valleys of the Weald. Only along the water-brooks, here and there, 
a daffodil reared its solitary crown among the whispering leaves, and 
celandines strewed gold along the hedgerows. A little patch of 
them blossomed at Jacob’s feet and were crushed as he shifted 
his position ; but he paid no heed to celandines. His meditative 
glance was bent upon the landscape before him, abstractedly, like 
that of a man whose thoughts are turned upon important issues. 
But this evening an interruption was at hand. An elderly man of 
gentlemanly appearance was slowly making his way along the 
narrow path on the other side of the hedge ; and on reaching the 
wicket-gate, he stopped before it, and accosted Jacob with a mildly 
diffident air : 

“This is, I believe, Haverston Church?” he observed tentatively. 

Jacob withdrew his gaze from the landscape and surveyed the 
stranger. A sharp note of interrogation leapt into his eyes, which 
were very bright and keen beneath their shaggy eyebrows. He 
noted first the frank kindliness of the stranger’s expression ; then 
the well-made clothes and massive watch-chain which adorned his 
person ; and finally summed him up rapidly and shrewdly as a 
“ furreigner and well-to-do.” 

“ Ay, this be Haverston, sure enough,” he answered encourag- 
ingly. ‘And I be sexton of Haverston these forty year,” he added, 
shaking the ashes from his pipe as he spoke with deep complacency. 

“Qh, really!” The stranger smiled a little, and fidgeted with 
a note-book that he carried in his hand. ‘You are probably the 
very person to help me. I—I—am in search of some information.” 
His glance, half eager, half nervous, wandered again in the direction 
of the churchyard. Jacob opened the wicket-gate, and he entered. 

“ T’ll give the matter my best attention,” said the old man, 
gravely, “and if so be as it’s a matter of the register, now r 

“ Ah! thank you ; I’m afraid it’s hardly that,” said the stranger, 
hurriedly. ‘“I—really think—in fact I quite hope that the tomb- 
stones will give me what I require.” 

He stooped over a moss-grown monument as he spoke, and 
Jacob eyed him suspiciously. “A bit soft, maybe,” he said to 
imiself during the pause. Then he too bent over the headstone. 

'**They be mighty instructive reading to a man of an under- 
staijding mind,” he observed. ‘ Leastways, when there’s anything 
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left to read of ’em. I reckon there’s one or two farther on that’s a 
bit clearer.” 

The stranger looked up, and again his frank smile appealed to 
the sexton. 

“T may as well tell you exactly what I am seeking,” he said. 
“TI have been informed that this churchyard contains relics of certain 
families bearing my name. It is of special interest to me to trace 
them. Iam, in fact, trying to gather up the broken links between 
the present and past. I am convinced that such links exist, and 
that with careful search I shall be able to make clear my own con- 
nection with a once illustrious family.” 

He paused and adjusted his gold-rimmed spectacles. He was 
obviously moved by his own enthusiasm. The sexton’s sharp wit 
leapt up in sudden comprehension of the problem involved. He 
rapped his pipe sharply upon the mossy gravestone. 

“Tt’s a mighty interesting business, to be sure,” he answered, 
“and one as many a man might envy as has got relations above- 
ground a worriting of his heart-strings night and day. I never heerd 
of no good to a man as found a pile of relations above-ground ; but 
them as is underground, and is turned into ancestors—I reckon that 
be the right word for such as they—why, there’s no more harm as 
can come of ’em, let ’em be what they may. If so be as I knowed 
the name of they ancestors”—he turned his shrewd old eyes upon 
the visitor’s somewhat embarrassed face—“ I might help ona bit with 
the business.” 

“Thanks. Very kind, I’m sure,” said the stranger. “ I—I really 
imagine that the records of the family of Druett would be such as to 
be readily discovered. There was an estate, I believe, belonging to 
the family in the neighbourhood here.” 

“ Ay, ay, for sure. My grandfather, he knowed the time when 
Sir Nicholas Druett lived in the old house—begging your pardon, it 
bean’t no more than a barn nowadays; and he worn’t no good 
neither, as I’ve heerd say. Nor wor his son after him. And then 
the old place was sold, and a farmer, he took it ; the son, he ruined 
hisself with the racing and the cock-fighting, and maybe other things 
as well. Not that they sort of things isn’t natural-like to the gentry, 
for they be as God made ’em, and haven’t the understanding of the 
lower folks. But my grandfather, he could have told ye some 
wonderful curious tales about that ’ere family. More’s the pity, the 
old gentleman be turned into an ancestor now hisself.” 

Mr, Druett had followed the course of the narration with eager 
interest, passing over the less creditable insinuations with the mag- 
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nanimity of a generous mind. What were these trivial blots upon a 
venerable escutcheon? Did they not merely enhance the lustre of 
a once honourable name ? 

“ Any details respecting this family will be of great interest to 
me,” he answered after a pause, during which they had proceeded 
along a well-kept pathway to the eastern side of the churchyard. 
Here were some monuments in massive marble encircled by iron 
railings ; and near them, at intervals, some simpler slabs and crosses 
in different stages of preservation retained inscriptions legible to the 
eye. 

Jacob and his visitor stopped before one of the monuments, and 
the latter opened his note-book as he bentdown. Yes ; here it was, 
sure enough, the family vault of the Druetts, surmounted by a plain 
and unostentatious block of stone. Here was the simple record of 
Sir Nicholas Druett, Baronet, who died in eighteen hundred and ten, 
and of his wife Eliza, who survived him fifteen years ; of their son, 
who died in early manhood, and of two daughters, Adelaide and 
Anne. The records were brief, with no flattering epitaphs to adorn 
them : only beneath the wife’s name ran in gilt lettering the suggestive 
reminder that they that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

Mr. Druett carefully jotted down dates and names, while Jacob 
watched him. 

“There be a deal o’ history sometimes to be picked up from one 
of they textes,” he observed, darkly, when the entries were made. 
“The poor lady, she wor one of them as finds their only hope and 
joy in the consolations of religion.” 

“ Ah ! no doubt,” murmured Mr. Druett, absently. “ Her son— 
the young Sir Nicholas—seems to have died at a very early age. 
Sad, to be sure! And to think that the title died with him !” 

His pale blue eyes surveyed the monument abstractedly ; his 
gaze was shadowed by an immense regret. 

“If you'll please to step on here,” said Jacob, gravely, “there 
be more o’ the same lot—a generation afore these others, if my 
memory be right.” 

It was right ; and the descendant of the Druetts made another 
entry, though with a sigh. “No nearer to the missing links,” he 
said, sorrowfully. Then, turning to Jacob: “You have an excellent 
memory it seems to me,” he said. ' 

“TI reckon that come natural from the burying business,” 
answered Jacob, modestly. “It be a matter of bones and names, 
and a man of understanding gives his mind to such matters.” 
Then his old face wrinkled into a smile. “It be an uncommon 
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interesting occasion, this finding of they ancestors,” he continued, 
genially ; “and if so be as you’d like to see the registers with the 
names of ’em, and the marriages and deaths, in pen and ink, why, 
here we are.” 

He produced a large iron key as he spoke. The stranger’s face 
wavered. 

“It would certainly be interesting,” he said. “Oh, yes ; most 
certainly. I will follow you.” 

They spent twenty minutes poring over the ancient yellow 
pages ; when finally they came out from the vestry, Jacob turning 
the great key in the lock behind him, it was growing dusk. Michael 
Druett turned his face slowly in the direction of the wide, grey 
landscape encircled by the ridge of downs. 

“ Then I shall be able to find the house over there, you think, 
to-morrow morning?” he said, brushing a cobweb from his shirt- 
cuff with a large silk handkerchief. ‘ Well, I shall set out early, 
and, with the good farmer’s permission, take a look over the place. 
In the meantime, you think you will be able to get that young 
fellow’s address for me—Sir Nicholas’s nephew, I mean. You won’t 
forget it ?” 

“TI bean’t the sort for forgetting,” said Jacob, promptly. “ And 
I'll get it for sure.” 

And Michael Druett walked back to his quiet room in the 
**Red Dragon,” the kindly heart of him threbbing with a quite 
unaccustomed pride. There was a certain childlike satisfaction 
in his attitude, a large simplicity, only to be discerned in those 
who cherish one particular hobby in a sheltered corner of their 
lives—a hobby which, when by chance it is shaken out before the 
unsympathetic eyes of the majority, is apt to be labelled as “a mad 
point,” or a “ mania.” And thus into the prosaic, money-making 
life of Michael Druett a little idol had somehow found its way ; was 
cherished, worshipped, and finally made responsible for the quest 
that had brought him from New Zealand to Haverston churchyard. 
That idol was pedigree. 

Money he had, and a fair average position he had obtained in 
the colony ; but while his common sense approved, his imagination 
scorned these commonplaces. Back and back, through obscure 
beginnings and debatable endings, with infinite trouble, he had 
traced the line of his forbears until it had merged or seemed to 
merge with that of the Druetts of English soil and established 
ancestry whose arms were at the Heralds’ Office and whose 
descendants were in “ Burke.” And so this evening’s experience, 
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bringing him for the first time within measurable distance of his 
desired ancestry—albeit without the possibility of personal inter- 
course—awoke in him genuine delight. His thoughts dwelt yearn- 
ingly upon the dilapidated and deserted dwelling which on the 
morrow he was to inspect. What if he were to buy the old estate, 
and spend his time and fortune in rebuilding it? What if once 
again the ancient name of Druett should arise, phoenix-like, from the 
ashes of its degradation and become a power in the land? Then, 
he had heard for the first time that evening of his young kinsman’s 
existence—the nephew of the late Sir Nicholas—who was believed 
to be living in London ; there were some in the village who knew 
where. Here was the chance for which he had longed, the golden 
door of opportunity through which he should pes to a recognised 
relationship, an established claim. 

His sleep that night was strangely broken ; a fact for which the 
gambols of mice in the old wainscotting could not be wholly 
deemed responsible. 

In the meantime Jacob Goodsall, with covetous fingers thrust 
deep into his pocket, clutching a piece of gold, made his way to 
the “ Mason’s Arms,” to interview the landlord of that time-honoured 
hostelry, who was also smoking a pipe at ease. 

“T want the address of young Mr. Drewitt,” he said, pleasantly. 
“Him as was staying along of you last summer—if so be as you can 
call it to mind.” 

“Ay, ay. I mind it well enough,” growled the landlord. 
“And I mind him too, the young jackanapes. Kept me till 
Christmas, he did, waiting for the fag-end of my bill. What’ll you 
be wanting with the likes of he, Master Goodsall? I reckon he'll 
be like the rest of that lot—good for nought.” 

“ Ay, ay; they was allers good for your trade, master,” re- 
sponded Jacob, mildly ; and a laugh greeted this announcement 
from behind the bar. The address was written and presented to 
him, and with a brief good-night, the man of contemplation turned 
his steps homewards. 

*‘Bean’t no good to tell the tale to such as they,” he muttered 
to himself, scornfully. “It takes a man of some understanding to 
puzzle it out, for a puzzle it be for sure. If it were money now he 
wanted, a raking up of they ancestors, one could see the thing 
clear ; but to come from furrin parts to hunt up nought but bones, 
and they no credit to no one, why, there’s more in that than a man 
can see without some special wisdom. A wonderful curious 
business, anyhow, to be sure.” 
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As he neared his home—a long, low cottage only a stone’s-throw 
from the churchyard—the sound of high-pitched voices reached him’; 
evidently an altercation going on within. His face clouded and 
he turned aside sharply, walking once more in the direction of the 
churchyard. 

His eye rested thoughtfully upon the graves. “If only,” he 
said to himself in a sombre undertone—“ Jf only one’s wife’s relations 
could be turned into ancestors, such as they !” 

He relighted his pipe with something like a groan, and fell into 
deep abstraction. 


A few days later, Michael Druett sat in a dingy lodging in 
Islington, awaiting his young kinsman’s return. It was past 
five o’clock, and he was expected shortly. This the landlady 
had volunteered, surveying the stranger as she spoke with curious 
eyes. In about ten minutes’ time the young man arrived according 
to prophecy, and Michael Druett proceeded to introduce himself with- 
out more ado. The nervousness that sometimes marked his speech 
fell away from him as he began the explanation which he had pretty 
well by heart. In a few simple words he told his story—how he 
had come from New Zealand with the object of proving the family 
connections which he had studied for so long ; how, after minute 
search in genealogical registers, in the “ Heraldic Journal,” and in 
many other documents bearing upon the case, he had traced his own 
immediate forbears through six generations back, thereby discovering 
the Hampshire Druetts, from whom Sir Nicholas was descended, to 
be a branch of the common stock. The connection was to his 
mind perfectly clear, though it was true that certain links were miss- 
ing. He was exceedingly anxious that these links should be 
supplied. He hoped to find in this young kinsman one who, like 
himself, venerated the history of the past, and who in a democratic 
age would stick to the traditions and memories of an established 
ancestry. To all of which the young man listened, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, his countenance expressive of an 
astonishment not unmingled with perplexity. 

“ Awfully good of you, I’m sure, to take so much trouble,” he 
observed, as he threw himself into a shabby easy-chair. “Shows 
you’ve plenty of time to do what you like with. I can’t say I’ve 
thought much about my family—my father’s family, that is. They 
don’t seem to have done much for me. Do you think you could 
hunt us up some cash out of all this? Strikes me that’s what we're 
wanting.” He laughed a little and threw back his head with a 
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boyish gesture. He had dark eyes and hair, with a young moustache 
rather lighter in hue. Though not exactly handsome, he had an 
attractive face, and Michael Druett returned the smile with ready 
sympathy. 

“ Ah, you don’t get much pay, I’m afraid,” he said. ‘ You're in 
a bank, aren’t you?” 

“Yes ; a beastly grind with a miserable screw at the end of it, 
and not much prospect on the top of that. Still, what’s a fellow to 
do in these hard days? You see, my father died when he was only a 
captain—his pension’s not much; and my mother has got Lilian on 
her hands to educate besides me. She’s gone over to Lausanne 
with her, and I have to shift as best Ican. Here, I’ll show you 
my mother’s portrait. She’s been a real beauty ; she was Irish, you 
know. And Lilian’s got eyes just like her. I don’t think my 
father was much to look at from what people say, but I dare say the 
family was all right. I know there is a coat of arms inside his Bible. 
But, as I said before, if there’s no cash, I can’t see the good of a 
pedigree.” 

Michael Druett smiled indulgently. 

“There speaks the democracy of the age,” he said. “You 
young fellows have all caught it. Well, anyhow, I hope you'll help 
me if you can ; or perhaps your mother will.” 

“ Are you come over here to live?” asked the young man, 
suddenly. 

“I? Oh! I hardly know. I might, perhaps. Certainly, my 
friends are all in the colony ; but I have no nearer ties anywhere.” 

“T see. You are not married ?” 

“TI have been a widower twenty years. But, tell me now—you 
were sketching in Haverston, I hear, last summer—haven’t you 
ever visited that grand old ruined mansion that was once your 
ancestors’ home?” 

‘Oh! you mean Long Barrow—the old farmhouse? Oh, dear, 
yes. I know that—er—uncommonly well.” 

“Grand old place,” said Michael Druett, enthusiastically. “I 
went there, and the old man showed me all over it. Do you know, 
I should like to buy that place !” 

* Would you, though ?” said the young man, blankly. His face 
betrayed more emotion than hitherto. 

‘“Well—as a matter of principle,” continued his visitor. “I 
think it so very sad that it should have passed away from the 
family.” 

“* Er—- well, you see, they don’t seem to have been great hands 
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at keeping things together. Not that I need talk, because I find it 
jolly difficult myself,” added the bank clerk, regretfully. 

Michael Druett rose and held out his hand. “I like your 
frankness,” he said. ‘“ Upon my word, I do. I hope we shall be 
friends. We must talk again over this matter of the pedigree.” He 
drew some papers from his pocket and turned them over casually 
but with a loving hand. “I’ve got it all here,” he continued. 
‘Some day I shall ask you to give me your attention. The six 
generations are all traced, with the collateral branches. Only, in the 
one case—that of a certain Anthony Druett, who married a Hutchin- 
son in 1640—the chain breaks down. There is uncertainty as to 
the issue ; though I feel confident myself that it is from their son 
Jeremiah that my branch of the family is descended. But we must 
find the link. Somewhere, I am certain, we shall find it. That 
Miss Hutchinson, by the way, came of a very good family. She 
was a distantly removed step-cousin of ——” 

“Oh, bless my soul!” cried the young man, suddenly. 
“Why, what a head you must have! You ought to have been Lord 
Chancellor. I should end in a lunatic asylum if I went in for all 
that.” 

“Oh, it’s quite simple to anyone interested,” said Michael, 
patiently ; but he put away his beloved papers a little sadly as he 
spoke. The hobby rider’s reproach is handed down through every 
generation to which he pipes—in vain. 


Early in June, Michael Druett took up his quarters at the 
**Mason’s Arms” in Haverston ; and there, on one hot and dusty 
afternoon, his newly found cousin broke in upon him, unannounced. 
The elder man greeted him joyfully :— 

“ My dear fellow—delighted to see you. I’ve only just returned 
from a pilgrimage to Ecclescombe, and I’ve been regretting the 
whole time that you were not with me. I think you would have 
been really interested, upon my word. I found another churchyard 
with undoubted relics of a branch of our family. I may say with 
confidence that two of the missing links are supplied.” 

Henry Druett sat down in an easy-chair and mopped his face 
with his pocket-handkerchief. 

“You don’t say so,” he replied. “Is it Jeremiah?” 

‘ Ah! no; not Jeremiah. I grieve to say it is not Jeremiah. 
But we are one step nearer to him, and that is a great thing 
accomplished. All stages in genealogical research are necessarily 
slow.” 
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“So they are, by Jove!” said the young man, heartily. “ But 
I’m awfully glad you are getting on so well. I’m certain some day 
you will find Jeremiah—his bones, that is ; and then we shall know 
where we are and all about it. Meantime, how goes the house- 
building? Getting on?” 

“Famously. You must come with me to see it. The plans are 
all laid. It is to be restored just in the old form—the perfect E. 
It will be one of the most admirable specimens, I hope, in the 
kingdom.” 

“ Ah! quite so. And the old people—the Gassons—where are 
they?” 

“ They are comfortably settled in the village ; they seem quite 
satisfied and happy. As a matter of fact, I think the farm was 
getting too much for the old man, and he was glad of a good 
bargain.” 

“Humph. Yes, I dare say. Pretty little girl, Polly Gasson, 
don’t you think.?” 

“Polly! Oh! the daughter! Yes, I thought her very well- 
mannered.” 

“Oh! very. She has been sensibly brought up, don’t you 
know? She'll make a good wife for some chap presently.” 

“Qh! no doubt; in her own class—yes. She won’t be above 
working in her proper sphere. That is the great fault of the 
agricultural class nowadays. But I should like you to come with 
me and see the place. Won’t you stay the night here? ” 

“Thanks. I might just manage till Sunday evening. The fact 
is I wanted to—to make a suggestion to you about all this pedigree 
business. I’ve been thinking it over, and it seems to me a con- 
founded pity that all the trouble you’re taking should end—well, end 
with you, as it were. Don’t you think the family history would 
make an uncommonly interesting book ?” 

Michael Druett brought his hand down upon the table en- 
thusiastically. 

“ The very thing I’ve been thinking of for years!” he cried. “A 
wonderful history; and so many materials collected. Such 
research! Such a thousand pities not to have the record printed, if 
only for the sake of the historical interest involved. I’ve thought of 
it. But it is a task to which I am unequal. I can collect and 
organise, but I have no literary skill.” 

“Well, if I had the time,” said the young man, slowly, “I would 
have a try at it.” 

“You would?” 
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“ That I would, and I think I’d make something of it, too. Oh! 
hang modesty, you know! I don’t want to brag, but I know I’m a 
fair hand at putting things together. Only, you see, it would take 
all my time, and I couldn’t afford it.” 

Michael Druett rose and grasped the hand of his unclaimed 
cousin. His face, which had been flushed with the heat, became 
crimson with excitement. 

“You shall doit!” he cried. ‘We will be partners in this 
admirable undertaking. You shall supply the brains and the work ; 
I will supply the material and the money. You give up your clerk- 
ship at once ; I will make it worth your while. Come and live here 
for the time, and I will provide you with the means of living. We 
ought to be near together for consultation.” 

“Just so—but——” There was an embarrassed pause. 
Michael Druett surveyed his companion kindly ; he seemed to be 
also affected by the heat. 

“Don’t mind me,” he said, gently. ‘ We've all been young 
once. If there is any difficulty you’re in, I dare say we'll be able to 
see you through it. I feel as if you were my own son, don’t you 
know ?—only—of course—there should be confidence.” 

“Yes, of course.” Henry repeated the words mechanically. 
For the first time his glance fell before the mild, patient gaze. 
“It isn’t much,” he continued, hurriedly. ‘It’s only a few debts 
and little things. It’s been a difficult year, rather. And the screw 
is awfully little, you know, for a chap to manage on, and I dare say 
I haven’t been an extra good hand. But, you see, if I give it all up 
it will be like starting fresh, and I should have liked, to start clear, 
and have a little something to back me up. I couldn’t throw myself 
thoroughly into the thing otherwise.” 

“Think it over,” said Michael Druett, “and let me know how 
much you want to clear you. I don’t say I would do this sort of thing 
constantly— you understand? But this once, and in consideration 
of the immense service you would render me, I would do it. You 
must think it over and let me know. And meantime I should like 
you to come to the house with me. By-the-bye, a serious question 
has arisen in my mind respecting the coat of arms. You may 
remember the Druett arms are engraved in the stonework over the 
old south door. I should, of course, like them restored with the 
rest ; but if the links can be supplied, and my branch of the family 
is once for all recognised in its proper place in the pedigree, those 
arms should be differenced—you understand me ?—and I must see 
that this is done.” 
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“ Quite so,” said Henry, readily. “That will be simple enough, 
as I understand it, after the finding of Jeremiah.” 


In the dusk that same evening, Polly Gasson waited under the 
lengthening shadows of the yew hedge outside the churchyard. The 
twilight augmented the charm of her pretty face and girlish figure, 
hiding the somewhat too obvious attempt at fashion in the badly cut 
gown, and reducing the gaudy lustre of imitation jewels at her throat 
and waistband. Her bright, dark eyes searched the distance 
anxiously as she stood there, waiting, with an expression more wistful 
than gay. But suddenly it broke into a smile, and with a little run 
she advanced to meet Henry Druett, who caught her promptly 
in his arms. 

“Sharp little girl. Always upto time. This is splendid. So 
you got the note I sent by that little urchin. By Jove ! I was at my 
wits’ end to-day to know how to get at you. It’s no fun having a 
sweetheart in a village street with everybody’s windows between us. 
I miss the jolly old sheds and orchard.” 

“So dolI. Oh! sodolI, ever so much.” There was a note of 
genuine pathos in the girl’s voice, which was, moreover, free from the 
blemish of a too-pronounced rusticity. ‘So do I miss it, and the 
cows and the dairy. It is so miserable in that little shut-up place ; 
and father, he’s that cantankerous ; I’m sure it’s nothing but having 
lost interest in things, and with nothing todo. I wish that horrid 
old man had never come from across seas to turn us out of house 
and home. It’s nothing but a shame, I call it.” 

Henry Druett bent and kissed the tearful face, his own im- 
pulsive nature swayed immediately by the depression of her mood. 
“It’s a rotten business, all of it, of course,” he said, emphatically. 
*‘ And he’s just as mad as they make them—on that point, anyway. 
But don’t cry, sweet, for we sha’n’t mend it. We must make the 
best of it, and go on waiting for something to turn up.” 

He spoke half-heartedly, in some preoccupation, for, in truth, that 
afternoon’s transaction, which had ended in the present of a cheque 
for two hundred pounds, with the understanding that the literary 
work to which he had pledged himself should begin straightway, 
was weighing upon his mind. He felt, with the quick reaction of a 
versatile temperament, that he would do anything to get out of it. 

“It strikes me I’m in a devil of a mess,” he observed, moodily. 

The girl continued her own train of thought unheeding. She 
had heard the above statement so often that it failed of its due 
impressiveness. 
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“There was something to look forward to,” she said, mournfully, 
“in the old days. We could meetand talk in the orchard, and have 
good times, and no one knowing. But that’s all done now. And 
someone’s bound to see us one of these days, and what'll be said 
then? My father, he’s always saying as no good comes of a girl 
like me keeping company with a gentleman, especially when nothing’s 
said open about it. And I don’t see how it’s going on like this,” 
she added, conclusively. ‘It ’ud break my heart to hear folks’ ill- 
natured chatter.” 

“The brutes!” said Henry, mechanically. He was looking 
straight before him with puckered brows. 

Then the girl, not ill-advised by the Goddess of Persuasion, put 
soft arms round her lover’s neck entreatingly. 

“Don’t you think you could let us be married soon?” she 
whispered, “and take me away from it all somewhere.” 

Thus did temptation in the insidious guise of shy speech and 
rustic beauty lay siege to the heart of Henry Druett in his unguarded 
hour. And because with all his faults he was a decent fellow, 
unwilling to place at a disadvantage the girl whom he honestly 
loved, the said temptation was too strong for his moral courage to 
resist. Something and somebody must be sacrificed, he determined 
hurriedly ; and what matter if only he could make a fresh beginning, 
with a prospect of happiness for his sweetheart and himself? 

“Tell me, Polly,” he said, hastily. “I had an offer the other 
day from an old pal of mine to go out and join him at the Cape; 
that’s South Africa, you know. It didn’t sound a bad thing, but I 
said nothing, for I couldn’t see my way—then—clearly. Would you 
—supposing that I took it—would you really go too?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, vars ; “I would g0. " 


A _— bes Sasste Goodsall eins up to the ena 
of the churchyard to smoke his usual pipe of meditation ; and as 
he stood leaning against the wooden post, Michael Druett came by. 

“Ah ! Jacob,” he said, kindly, and would have passed on with 
few words ; but the old man detained him. 

“No business in this quarter to-night, I take it,” he observed, 
throwing a backward glance at the tombstones. 

Mr. Druett shook his head with a faint smile. He looked, as 
in truth he was, depressed and saddened ; and there was no object 
in hiding the fact from curious eyes. For by this time all the village 
knew that young Henry Druett, like many another inglorious scion 
of a once distinguished race, had run away with a damsel of low 
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degree ; while some knew also that he had appropriated the money 
delivered to him for other purposes in the payment of a passage to 
South Africa for himself and his bride. What they did not know, 
however, was the real extent of the elder man’s mortification. He 
could have forgiven the throwing up of an undertaking which upon 
mature reflection seemed too hard. He could even have forgiven 
the lapse from honour after the candid and penitent letter which 
made no attempt at justification or excuse. But he could not, and 
never would, forgive this last discredit upon the ancestral name. 
That the “clarum et venerabile nomen” which had become the 
idol of his later years should be thus dishonoured by an alliance 
with a daughter of the people seemed to him the unpardonable sin, 
and the circumstance had robbed his new enterprise of much of its 
charm and interest. 

“Thanks, no,” he said, in answer to Jacob’s inquiry. “I have 
no ‘business’ any more with the relics in Haverston churchyard ; 
but there are still other places awaiting investigation. I am travelling 
to Scotland to-morrow.” 

The old man’s glance rested shrewdly upon him. 

“Do ye mind what we was saying that night as ye first came to 
these parts?” he asked ; “when I told you as I reckoned it wor 
better to find ancestors underground than relations on top?” 

“Yes, Jacob,” said Mr. Druett, gravely. 

“Ah! and I reckon my words has come true,” he continued, 
with a chuckle ; “ and if you don’t think it now, there’ll come a time 
when you will. There’s nought profitable in the finding of rela- 
tions, save that it brings a man of understanding to a patient mind.” 

“And patience is an excellent thing,” said Michael Druett, 
smiling. ‘Iam sure you’re a lesson to us all. By-the-bye, there 
was a funeral to-day, I think. Didn’t I hear—some—connection 
. of yours——” 

“‘ My wife’s sister, thank the Lord!” said Jacob, piously. ‘ And 
there warn’t no stronger proof nowhere of what I said about relations. 
I never took no interest in the diseased wife’s sister bill,” he added, 
darkly ; and Michael Druett, thinking that comment or criticism 
would be superfluous, bade him a genial good-evening and went 
his way. 
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BRET HARTE: 


FIRST AND LAST TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS. 


N error of indiscretion at the onset of a man’s career is apt to 
shadow his after life; in the same way, a sudden success 
in early youth is not always the unmitigated boon it seems to 
be. Poets, dramatists, authors, sculptors, musicians, and even the 
scientists, when they have produced in adolescence some work that 
has gained for them a rapid and extensive popularity, will find them- 
selves constantly confronted with that initial success, and their 
subsequent efforts critically compared with it. The public, so quick 
to set up an idol, is equally prompt to seek for the feet of clay, and to 
cavil at unfulfilled promises. 

Bret Harte has had both the instantaneous recognition of his 
talent and the disadvantage of being constantly compared with him- 
self. His literary reputation was practically founded on a short 
story and a topical poem: “The Luck of Roaring Camp” and 
“Plain Words from Truthful James ” (rechristened by popular choice 
“The Heathen Chinee.”) He became known to fame as the author 
of the former ; and while his busy pen was never idle, still, as time 
passed, it was with “The Luck of Roaring Camp” that his later 
writings were disparagingly ‘contrasted. Known in France by 
the inadequate title of Za Chance du Camp Rugissant, in Spain 
sonorously as Za Fortuna del Campo Clamoroso, translated and 
extolled in Germany, the story remains an admirable sketch and 
nothing more. A number of the subsequent tales are as good, many 
are better, and a majority show—as it is only natural that they should 
—the gradual development and maturing of a talent which, extra- 
ordinary in youth, required and imperatively demanded a more 
thorough knowledge of life, a wider conception of humanity, to 
realise all that the world had a right to expect from its early achieve- 
ments, 

Bret Harte’s stories are unequal in merit; when a man writes 
much, be he ever so conscientious and his workmanship ever so 
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good, the subjects he chooses are not always quite so happy, nor do 
they lend themselves to an equally satisfactory treatment, and that is 
more especially the case with the short story ; some must appeal 
only to one set of readers, while others are preferred by a different 
audience. Still, it must be noted that when, during the past fifteen 
years, a fresh book of collected stories by Bret Harte appeared, the 
critics, always on the look-out for it, were never unanimous in 
their judgment. The tale chosen for pre-eminence by one was 
relegated to the last rank by the next; what was considered a 
blemish by some was praised by others ; and if in this plausible and 
mercantile age a fact has some weight in proving that Bret Harte’s 
popularity was not on the wane, it is that the public and the intelli- 
gent publishers were equally eager to obtain his work at his own 
price, and that he had more applications and commissions for stories 
than he could entertain or write. When he died, he left unfulfilled 
several promises he had made. 

A common complaint was that the author ever trod the same 
ground and drew from the same sources, and yet he was invariably 
censured by his critics when he momentarily forsook his old haunts 
and laid his scene in Germany or England ; he was told with some 
acerbity that what was wanted from the author of “ Tennessee’s 
Partner” were his reminiscences of the “* Argonauts.” 

It has been repeatedly averred that he was incapable of writing 
a really good long novel, basing this judgment on the early story 
“Gabriel Conroy.” Toacertain extent this was true of this particu- 
lar book, only it should be remembered that “ Gabriel Conroy” did 
not suffer from paucity of plot or poverty of imagination, but from 
undue length and a prodigality of material which hampered the 
action and overlaid the rare beauty of certain passages with a 
profuseness of irrelevant matter and an exuberance of vitality. Since 
then, among his longer works one finds “ Maruja,” founded on a true 
episode ; “ Cressy,” with its varied characters ; the “ First Family of 
Tasajara,” with the rise of a group of citizens; the “‘ Argonauts of 
North Liberty,” with the revolt of a young wife against the narrow- 
ness of her surroundings ; “ The Ward of the Golden Gate,” with its 
charming Yerba and the quaint Southern Colonel Pendleton ; and 
the “ Crusade of the Excelsior,” with the central figure of Perkins, 
adventurer, liberator, revolutionist, boastful and unscrupulous, kind- 
hearted withal, and chivalrous at times—a character to live in the long 
gallery of portraits limned by Bret Harte and belonging to the types 
he had made his own. Such, andall in a greater or less degree, annul 
the criticism passed on “ Gabriel Conroy,” and refute the charge that 
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he could write only short stories. But above all these stands out 
the trilogy of the “ Waif of the Plains,” “Susy,” and “Clarence,” 
three distinct parts of a complete whole. The author takes the 
principal figure as a forsaken child on the Prairie, and carries him 
through his youth, manhood, loves, manifold adventures, failures, 
and ultimate success, with an unerring precision. He never loses 
his hold on the character of “Clarence,” he develops it logically, 
consistently, to the crowning scenes, and in this literary tour de force 
triumphantly asserts his capability of writing a long novel. 

I do not think it heresy to say that if the breathless episodes of 
the “Luck,” “ Miggles,” or “Tennessee’s Partner” had appeared 
fifteen years after instead of defore some of Bret Harte’s later 
works, they would have challenged unfavourable comparisons with 
the pathetic episode of “An Apostle of the Tules,” “ Left Out on 
Lone Star Mountain,” “ Barker’s Luck,” or “ A Sappho of Green 
Springs,” notwithstanding their rare merit and originality. 

De Quincey has said that all novels, “the best equally with the 
worst, have failed almost with the generation that produced them.” 
This severe judgment can only apply to the ephemeral literature 
flooding the market at the present time, but it is not borne out by 
fact. “Don Quixote” is immortal, ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris” cannot 
die, the “Vicar of Wakefield” and “Manon Lescaut” are ever 
young and fresh. The figures that we remember are not necessarily 
the heroes, the soldiers, the grandes amoureuses, the martyrs of Fate 
or guilty passion ; they may be a child like Little Nell, an orphan 
like Jane Eyre, a gypsy like Esmeralda; but they are the essence 
of the different natures of their species, all absolutely true, only 
requiring the hand of genius to mould them into imperishable 
shape, and they will continue to be the generic expression for 
others of the same species long after their creators have disappeared. 
Of such are Colonel Starbottle, John Oakhurst, Jack Hamlin, the 
wayward girls and reckless miners of Bret Harte’s stories, drawn 
thirty years ago, vivid still because they are vea/, and felt to be so 
even by those who are ignorant of the conditions to which they owe 
their existence. 

Bret Harte had the faculty of evolving his types alike from 
nature and imagination. The influence of journalism and the 
editorship of magazines, to which he devoted some of his earlier 
years, is traceable in his first writings ; they were published day 
by day, and were, therefore, necessarily short, sketchy, and abrupt 
in their terminations ; it was only with the later repose of greater 
leisure and immunity from uncongenial labours that he began tu 
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elaborate his subjects. In using the word “elaborate,” I am far 
from implying that he ever once departed from his characteristic 
and conscientious sobriety of methods, his condensing of super- 
fluous matter, his terse expositions and logical endings; but the 
frame was wider, the material more complex, the dramatis persone 
were more numerous ; the thumb-nail sketches had become pictures, 
the brief episodes had grown into stories, and their outline was firmer 
and broader. 

In spite of the hackneyed assertion of resemblance between 
Bret Harte and Dickens, there is far more similitude between the 
American author and the French writer, Prosper Mérimée. Both 
have the same instinctive perception of character, both can in a 
few lines, delicately yet incisively traced, evoke personalities, scenery, 
dialogue ; the reader is at once interested, and before he closes the 
book he feels almost as if those people he has never seen, those 
surroundings with which he was hitherto unacquainted, are familiar 
and old friends. - 

Undoubtedly the good fortune of Bret Harte lay in having dis- 
covered and presented to his contemporaries of all nationalities an 
absolutely new world, and in having invested it with heroism and 
poetry, pathos and humour, a wild grandeur and strange romance, 
without attempting to gloss over its coarseness, unbridled excesses, 
its vices and crimes ; but he explained and excused them by show- 
ing the inevitable struggle between unfettered nature and an en- 
croaching but still incomplete civilisation, and by the grain of 
goodness which leavened the whole mass. He availed himself of 
this juxtaposition to produce effects as remarkable as they are un- 
expected, and their fascination lies in the certainty that they were 
taken sur 2 vif. To his credit also is the undisputed quality that, 
however sordid, wild, or godless his models, he himself is never 
coarse and always moral ; the inherent gentleness and charity of his 
disposition takes the venom out of the sting, and shows the redeeming 
feature in the worst cases. 

It was decidedly fortunate that he left California when he did, 
never to return to it; for his quick, instinctive perceptions would 
have assimilated the new order of things, to the detriment of his 
talent. As it was, his singularly retentive memory remained un- 
biassed by the transformation of the centres whence he drew his 
inspirations. He did not see the roughly built towns growing into 
fashionable cities, desolate mining camps become prosperous settle- 
ments, nor the reckless, happy-go-lucky miners develop into wealthy 
merchants and financiers. California remained to him the Mecca 
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of the Argonauts ; he always saw it with its sierras, its caiions, its 
adobe cabins, its picturesque failings, its rough virtues, its easy 
mirth and brave endurance, its encompassing fogs and pitiless sun- 
shine. As he had loved it in his hopeful boyhood, he loved it still 
in his manhood ; absence and time did not dull its charm, and he 
was able after the long separation to paint it from memory with his 
old realism and truthfulness. To its freshness and originality fifty 
years ago he owed his freshness and originality of style. 

Le style, Cest Phomme, and Monsieur de Buffon’s maxim is 
distinctly applicable to Bret Harte. Like himself, his is concise, 
correct, conscientious, self-contained, sincere, expressive, and graphic. 
He never allows himself superfluous digressions, philosophical or 
metaphysical dissertations ; his language is plain, direct, audacious 
at times, frequently humorous, more often pathetic, and occasionally 
touching in its simplicity. He does not pose for the gallery, or strive 
to surprise emotion or mirth ; he has a story to tell, and tells it with- 
out metaphors or personal comment. The author is consistently 
effaced behind the actors ; he allows their movements and words to 
speak for themselves, only now and then a short satirical or descrip- 
tive sentence accents the action. 

The peculiar felicity of his style compels our toleration and often 
our sympathy (which he never attempts to claim) for those outcasts 
whom justice and morality would unhesitatingly condemn. The 
indulgence which he evidently feels becomes contagious, and we 
no longer have the inclination to lift the mantle of broad charity 
which he throws over his offenders. He does not preach or plead, 
but pity soon becomes involuntary sympathy for the gambler, the 
fallen woman, the irresponsible sinner, and we recognise the ex- 
tenuating circumstances the more readily that they are not forced 
upon us. 

Bret Harte read much and forgot nothing ; he was well acquainted 
with American, English, and foreign literature. Catholic in his tastes, 
he gave generous and unstinted praise to those of his fellow authors 
whom he liked : Victor Hugo, Dumas the elder, Alphonse Daudet, 
Tourguenieff. He considered Zola a powerful genius, although no 
two men could have been more dissimilar in their feelings and ex- 
pressions. That he loved Dickens we know; he enjoyed the quaint 
conceits of Jacobs, the descriptive charm of Hardy, notably in the 
““Woodlanders,” the last book he ever read, and of which he was 
often heard, as he laid down the volume, to say with heartfelt 
appreciation, ‘That is fine—very fine.” Nevertheless, it is charac- 
teristic of his strong individuality that he was never unconsciously 
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betrayed into imitation of form, matter, or treatment. That he had 
the faculty of assimilating any given style we gather from the clever 
parodies and skits of the “Condensed Novels,” in which he repro- 
duced with amazing fidelity the salient traits of the authors he so 
good-naturedly burlesqued. 

By temperament or from deliberate purpose, Bret Harte has 
eliminated from his work the all-pervading factor of modern fiction— 
passion. Love, legitimate or otherwise, plays a subservient part in 
his stories, and is always inferior to friendship, devotion, and fidelity. 
Possibly on account of that omission his stories have caused some 
disappointment to a fraction of his readers who expected that sooner 
or later the American author would depart from his reticence and 
deal with love supreme, love irresistible, love irrational, love for- 
bidden, love guilty even; but he never pandered to a morbid 
excitement, and he suffered the penalty of his unvarying resolve. As 
a consequence, his heroines, with a few brilliant exceptions, are not 
as convincing as his heroes. His girls and young women are pretty, 
frivolous, flirting, irresponsible, light-hearted, and often empty- 
headed creatures ; they are handled with more tolerant gentleness 
than real approval, although presented as obtaining the worship and 
exacting the services of the male members of the community ; 
notwithstanding many graceful tributes to their charms, they re- 
main mostly colourless and endowed only with negative qualities. 
Gustave Doré could not paint a perfectly beautiful face ; Bret 
Harte did not create a perfectly noble, superior, commanding woman. 
Was it because such a model had never offered itself to him, or because 
other memories clouded his perception of womanly excellence ? 
Whatever the reason, the result is regrettable, for it is a chord 
missing on his lyre. But where he excelled, where his masterly hand 
wrought miracles, was in the presentation of the harsh, hard-featured, 
loveless, and unlovely women who pass their hopeless life in the 
dreariest surroundings, and whom he could make picturesque and 
pathetic for the very want of picturesqueness and pathos about them. 
Of these is the widow Hill in “The Apostle of the Tules,” an un- 
forgettable portrait ; dwelling with her three unhealthy children in 
coarse poverty, prematurely old, prematurely disappointed, in the 
midst of misfitting furniture, and clad in misshapen garments, with 
only the stultifying comfort of a narrow, bigoted religion. To her 
comes the young enthusiastic revivalist Gideon ; his heart melts with 
‘pity, and in his inability to give her other help he offers to marry 
her. She accepts in a sullen, stubborn fashion, and then when alone 
in her room a hitherto untouched spring is opened, and in her first 
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burst of real womanliness she moans, “Oh! he might—he might 
have said he—loved me !” 

The widow is only one of equally disgraced and equally interest- 
ing beings, and the tales in which they appear have surely reached 
as high a level of excellence as those that made Bret Harte’s fame 
nearly half a century ago ; and I maintain that only a man who has 
seen, and maybe suffered, grief and disappointments could graphically 
and convincingly depict feelings and experiences hidden from the 
eyes of a young man, even if he were a genius. 

Bret Harte is indulgent to the frailties and errors inherent to 
human nature when mixed with a certain frankness and dash, but 
has a scathing contempt for the hypocrites of religion and morality; 
he ruthlessly divulges the sterility of the narrow creeds that pro- 
hibit enjoyment, denounce happiness, and teach only the hard lessons 
of repression and punishment, atonement without charity, impeccable ~ 
virtue without grace. The Elders and Brothers of a narrow faith, heroes 
to a narrow following, are shown up to censure and even ridicule 
with a remorseless fidelity which is more damning than expressed 
censure. He places them in the scale far below the unregenerate 
sinners who play so large a part in his writings, for in the former he 
does not see that redeeming feature of sincerity which gives a hope 
of redemption. 

But Bret Harte was too thorough an artist not to realise at 
the long distance that separated him from his own California 
that circumstances had changed, that to the troubled turmoil of 
the early days, lifting to the surface the scum of lawlessness and 
crime, had succeeded a more wholesome condition of things ; that a 
purer atmosphere had arisen with the growth of industry, education, 
progress, and with it a sense of responsibility, a strengthening of 
social ties, a greater stability, and a more civilised if less picturesque 
status. He has done justice to the transformation in several of his 
tales and novels ; in the “ Mzecenas of the Pacific Slope,” ‘“ Snow- 
bound at Eagle’s,” “A Phyllis of the Sierras,” and others too numerous 
to mention in detail. He has given touching and charming pictures 
of the priests and padres of the old Spanish missions of the coast 
range ; as one instance only I must mention Father Pedro, of “The 
Mission of San Carmel,” whose “ rare smile had an ecclesiastical as 
well as a human significance,” who, at the decline of a long, solitary 
existence spent in his monastery, adopted the small waif stranded on 
the shore in a fog, reared her, loved her, and saw her leave him 
and the mission, the only home she had known—without a pang 
or spoken regret. The broken-hearted Padre was left behind, a 
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desolate, lonely watcher of “the murmuring breakers, the slowly 
lifting fog, and the slow coming of the dawn.” 

Reminiscent of the days when Bret Harte associated with the 
descendants of Las Casas and Juniper Serra, he has retained a grate- 
ful partiality of their hospitality, as also of the dispossessed, silent, 
uncomplaining Spaniard maintaining in the midst of uncongenial 
interlopers his stately traditions and hereditary pride of race. Those 
old-world survivors appear at intervals, always interesting and digni- 
fied, in “‘ A Blue Grass Penelope,” as Don Jose, in the ‘‘ Devotion 
of Enriquez,” and several others, contrasting picturesquely, always 
sadly, and generally favourably with the shrewd, practical Americans 
who superseded them and gradually annexed their patrimony and 
heritage. 

Bret Harte’s children are invariably delightful ; they constitute 
an audience mutely cognisant of the intentions of their elders, 
weighing them by a process of their own, and reserving their veto 
with the instinctive wisdom of their species. They are not the 
product of over-education and premature philosophy which modern 
fiction has made too familiar ; they are sturdy, healthy, untutored, 
imaginative young animals, rude at times and impertinent frequently, 
succumbing freely to the instincts of their years, apt to lie, to steal, 
to take summary revenge, but susceptible of gratitude, blind devotion, 
and cheerful service to those they—with or without grounds—take 
into their favour. 

Who will not remember Johnnyboy, Rupert Filgee in “Cressy,” 
Sarah Walker, the irrepressible, May ‘“‘The Mother of Five” (dolls), 
Peggy and her four-footed protégés, the idyllic “‘ Queen of the Pirate 
Isle,” Leonidas, the “ Mercury of the Foot Hills,” and his snake, all 
members of the same large family, closely allied in their salient 
characteristics, and yet made individual by the hand that presents 
them? It behoved an author whose work has been invariably clean 
and wholesome to be the biographer of pure, clean, and innocent 
beings, and to lend them the added graces of his gentle imaginings. 

And now we come to the types of manhood which have become 
inseparable from the name of Bret Harte. Not only the sturdy 
miners, the bold adventurers, the ever-hopeful and ever-disappointed 
gold seekers on whose fortunes he has lovingly dwelt, but those 
more finished types of higher grade—John Oakhurst, Jack Hamlin, 
Colonel Starbottle, who stand out conspicuously from the crowded 
background. They have been introduced over and over again, and 
always felicitously, in tale and novel during the last twenty years, and 
have ever been hailed with pleasure. Bret Harte has made Oakhurst 
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the exponent of a nobler code among his peers. Jack Hamlin has 
the complex nature of gambler, musician, artist, and adventurer ; he 
would have degenerated into a roué had he not been restrained 

the brink of more unpardonable errors by an innate sense of chivalry 
to women ; he might have become an infidel were it not for the 
poetic fibre in him which made him keenly susceptible to the sudden 
impulses of religion, prayer, and repentance. We have him fathering 
his “ Protégée,” counselling ‘The Jay of Mariposa,” using his in- 
fluence in his “ Mediation,” and appearing—alas ! for the last time— 
in the story of his “ Convalescence.” 

Colonel Starbottle, a more humorous but no less popular figure, 
has become familiar, with his bombastic presence, his pompous and 
verbose utterances, his imperviousness to sarcasm, his prompt readi- 
ness to resent and avenge affronts real or imaginary, and his con- 
spicuous interference in the affairs of his “Client,” his “ Ward,” and 
“for the plaintiff.” The public never tired of him, and the publishers, 
who gauged the popular taste, often asked the author to introduce 
the “Colonel” in future stories. He intended to do so, and the 
few last lines he ever wrote were headed “A Friend of Colonel 
Starbottle’s.” 

Nevertheless, there are other minor characters that appeal 
insidiously to the fastidious reader: they are the gentle, innocent, 
youthful, inexperienced men with more tenderness than intelligence, 
more dependence than energy, strong only in their power of self- 
sacrifice, of unselfish friendship, their dogged fidelity to stronger 
partners, entirely lovable, and sometimes by the irony of fate 
becoming the dei ex machina in the affairs of the level-headed 
companions whose butt and plaything they had been. No more 
touching instances can be named than “Old Man,” the younger 
partner in “ Left Out on Lone Star Mountain,” or Barker, in “ Barker’s 
Luck” ; they stand out luminously among the crowds of names that 
will come under my pen and tacitly reproach me for omitting 
them. 

Men, women, children, priests, hidalgos, framed in picturesque 
scenery or grouped in the wilderness of prairie and the isolation 
of distant camps, seem to protest against possible oblivion and to 
declare that they will keep green before the world of to-day the 
name of him who evoked them out of the world of yesterday. 

By accident, or perhaps by one of the inexplicable premonitions 
that control our actions, the last volume of Bret Harte, appearing 
under the title of “Trent’s Trust” a twelvemonth after his death, 
contains the representative types of his creation. We have the 
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quick-witted, independent child of half-Spanish origin in “The 
Pupil of Chestnut Ridge,” the lovable, sentimental, boyish miner in 
“ Prosper’s Old Mother,” Colonel Starbottle with the independent 
bewitching little creature he accepted as his ward, and Jack 
Hamlin, convalescent and using the leisure of his restoration to 
health in charming the boy and girl of his hosts, in melting the 
hearts of a bigoted Presbyterian community with the strains of his 
music, and inducting the supercilious elders of the church into the 
sinful mysteries of Poker and Bluff! 

As we bid a reluctant farewell to these, with the other creations 
of the author of ‘‘New and Old Tales of the Argonauts,” we 
confidently leave it to them to verify the prophecy of Alfred de 
Vigny : 


** Sur la pierre des morts croit l’arbre de grandeur.” 


M. S. VAN DE VELDE, 
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A CHAPTER ON NAMES. 


HOUGH surnames in England and France would appear to 
have had an existence of less than a thousand years, yet 
among the Romans, at any rate, they may be traced back to a long 
antiquity. Formerly a distinction was made between the sirname, 
ze. the sire’s name (as for example Macdonald=son of Donald, 
Robertson=son of Robert), and the surname (from French sur=Lat. 
super, i.e. over and above), which is a name given over and above 
the Christian name, of which we find instances in the ancient 
names of Artaxerxes Longimanus, Harold Harefoot, Malcolm 
Canmore, &c., in some of which they are more strictly nicknames 
(from Old Eng. neke name, #.e. ekename, Germ. Zke/name, though 
some derive it from Germ. mecken=to tease, i.e. a teasing name, 
or one used in playful contempt) than surnames in the present 
sense of the term. Among savage tribes, the earliest form of 
the family name seems to have been what is called totemistic 
(from the Indian word wuhtohtimoin=that to which a person 
belongs, usually some animal, as a snake, wolf, kangaroo, &c., which 
the savages regarded as the emblem of a clan or individual, on 
account of their being supposed to be sprung from or related to it, 
which was also made an object of worship amongst them, and 
called a totem). Parkman, in his “History of the Jesuits in 
America,” states that each clan has for its emblem the beast, bird, 
reptile, plant, or other object from which its name is derived. This 
emblem, called ¢ofem by the Algonquins, is often tattooed on the 
clansman’s body. It has been urged, however, by Herbert Spencer 
that totemism arose from a misinterpretation of nicknames, for 
savages, having first assumed the names of natural objects, confused 
these objects with their ancestors of the same name, and then 
reverenced them as they did their ancestors. It seems certain that 
totemism existed among the ancient Egyptians, and probably among 
the Semitic race, as well as the Greek! and Latin races. But in 


! Families traced their origin to Zeus, who as a bull or swan was the father of 
their race. 
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addition to these family designations involving blood-relationship, 
‘special names were given to bodies of men collected together in 
some locality, ¢.g. Hill-men, Plain-men, Coast-men, Bush-men, &c., 
analogous to the Diacrioi, Pediacoi, and Paraloi of the Athenians. 
At an early period in the history of the human family it became 
necessary to adopt some method of distinguishing the individual 
from his fellows, which would naturally precede the necessity of 
distinguishing one family from another, and then one clan from 
some other in the vicinity. Natural phenomena, and objects of, or 
qualifications for, the chase would most readily suggest an oppor- 
tunity, and so we find savage tribes of Indians enlisting in this service 
the names of the sun, moon, clouds, winds, and animals. Readers 
of Longfellow's wonderful Indian epic “ Hiawatha,” son of the West 
Wind, will recall many names like those adopted by various Indian 
tribes at the present day, such as “Laughing Water” (wife of 
Hiawatha), “Great Bear,” “Strong Man,” or like those which we 
find in Cooper's Indian tales, such as “ Pathfinder,” “ Deerslayer,” 
“ Big Serpent,” often suggested by the special skill developed by the 
individual, this honourable appellation being either appended to, 
or substituted for, the name given at birth. Mr. Lang says that, 
if we could get an Iroquois to explain his titles, we might find him 
to be “ Morning Cloud” (birth name), “ Hungry Wolf” (confirma- 
tion name), “He that raises the white fellow’s scalp” (honour- 
giving name), of the Crane totem (family name). But in process of 
time this rude system of totemism naturally yielded to a sort of 
hero-worship, which procured a name for the entire clan or tribe 
claiming descent from some hero or chief instead of from an 
animal, so that in place of being the group called “Bears” or 
“Snakes,” they would become the clan whose name was derived 
from the chief, e.g. supposing it to be Fabius, they would become the 
clan of the Fabii (to use a Roman example). On turning to the very 
ancient records of Biblical history, we find the individual dis- 
tinguished at first by a single name, Adam, Noah, Enoch, Abram, 
and so on, and the gradual growth of the surname by appending the 
father’s name to that of the son, as Caleb the son of Jephunneh, 
Joshua the son of Nun, just as we find in Homer, Achilles the son 
of Peleus, or Ajax son of Oileus, Ajax son of Telamon, and among 
the Romans Eneas son of Anchises, which find their counterpart in 
the old Norman patronymic Fitz (=/i/us) in Fitz-Walter (son of 
Walter), Fitz-Herbert (son of Herbert), &c., and the Irish O’, as 
O’Neal (son of Neal), O’Connor (son of Connor), &c., and the 
Scotch Mac, as MacDonald (son of Donald), MacLeod (son of 
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Leod), MacPherson (son of Pherson), &c., while the Saxons added, 
instead of prefixing, the son’s name to that of the father, as 
Williamson (son of William), Richardson, Johnson, &c. The use of 
surnames in England dates from the time of Edward the Confessor, 
though they seem to have been comparatively few and far between 


(=the Server or Waiter, one who carries up dishes at a feast), 
Gulielmus Camerarius (William the Chamberlain), Gislebertus Cocus 
(Gislebert, a Saxon name==bright, the Cook), &c. As opposed to the 
landowners, the inferior class of people are recorded in that book by 
their Christian names only. In France, previous to a.p. 987, sur- 
names were unknown ; but in that year the territorial lords began to 
assume as surnames the designations of their demesnes. In Scot- 
land, surnames were introduced at the time of the Conquest by 
those English who accompanied Edgar Atheling when he fled into 
that kingdom. Among these are found such surnames as Lisle, 
Lovell, Moubray, &c., with the prefix de, which makes it probable 
that these names were taken from the properties which they or their 
forefathers possessed. Two centuries and a half previously, ie. 
about A.D. 800, in the reign of Kenneth II., the nobles called their 
lands after their own names, which, however, were merely personal 
distinctions ending with themselves. At that time we also find such 
patronymics as John the son of William, or official designations as 
surnames such as Stewart, or trade names such as Tailor (Taylor), 
Weaver, Barber, &c., or from such accidents as complexion or 
stature, such as Black, White, Long, Short, &c. (cf the Red Comyn, 
the Black Douglas, &c.). ' 
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In Wales, a long period elapsed before surnames came into 
fashion, the common form being af prefixed to the father’s name, as 
Evan ap Howel (son of Howel), Evan ap Rice, which altered in 
course of time by elision of a and connection of the / with the 
following letter, so that Evan ap Rice becomes E. Price, and E. ap 
Howel assumes the form of E. Powell. In Sweden, surnames appear 
to have been unknown so late as the reign of Henry VIII. in England, 
viz, about the year 1514; and it is said that the common people 
generally have none even at the present time, as is the case with the 
Bohemians, Poles, and others. In ancient times, as we said before, 
each person had only one name, ¢.g. in the book of Genesis we find 
the first man called simply the “man” (Adam), who says of his 
wife, “ She shall be called Woman, because she was taken out of 
Man” (Gen. ii. 23)—rather she shall be called “ Isha,” because she 
takes her name from “Ish”=Adam or man, the English word 
“woman ” being simply a corruption of “ wife-man.” Later on (Gen. 
iii. 20), ‘* Adam called his wife’s name Eve” (#.e. Chavah=Living), 
“because she was the mother of all living.” So in Egypt we read of 
the tyrant called Busiris (son of Neptune), who gave his name to 
the city which he built ; in Assyria. we read of Ninus, husband of 
Semiramis, who gave his name to Ninus or Nineveh about B.c. 2182 ; 
in Median history we read of the first king Deioces, son of Phraortes 
(B.C. 709) ; in Persian history, of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
Empire, son of Cambyses, just as in Grecian history we read of 
£acus, who was said to be the son of the god Zeus (¢ St. Luke’s 
genealogy of Christ (iii. 38), where Adam is called “the son of God ”) ; 
in Roman history, of Romulus, founder of Rome (8.c. 754) ; while 
among the Gauls we read of Divitiacus, of the A%duan tribe, brother 
of Dumnorix ; and among the Germans, of their celebrated chief 
Ariovistus ; and among the Britons, of the chief Cassivelaunus (or 
Cassibelan), who was defeated by Cesar B.c. 54, and of the kings 
Vortigern and Vortimer, Caractacus (or Caradoc), also of Rowena 
(white skirt), Gurth, Ginthelin (bishop of London) under British 
rule ; and among the Saxons, of their chiefs Hengist and Horsa 
(=horse), Uther (father of Arthur), who, however, exceptionally 
bears a second name, Pendragon (a name given by Arthur also to 
his golden helmet), Mordred, Guenever, Ceawlin, Ethelbert (= Albert, 
“nobly bright”), Edwin (=valuable friend), Edwy (=rich war), 
Edgar (=rich spear), Cymbeline (a Celtic name=lord of the sun), 
King Lud, who called his town Caer Lud (=Lud’s town, Ze. 
London), Imogen, Bertha (=bright), Egbert (=formidably bright), 
Ethelwulf (=noble wolf), Ethelbald (=noble prince), Ethelred 
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=noble council), Alfred (Elf=council), Edward (=valuable guard), 
Athelstan (=noble stone), Edmund (=valuable protection) ; while 
the Danes supplied English history with other names, such as 
Sweyn, Canute (=hill), Harthacanunte, Osgod (from which the 
English surname Osgood is derived), while the Teutonic also 
supplies us with Harold (=warrior strength), Godwin (=divine 
friend), &c. Simultaneously nicknames came into fashion to 
distinguish those who bore the same name from one another, hence 
the surnames or sobriquets “ Unready,” “ Ironsides,” William “ the 
Bastard,” Henry “the Fine Scholar” (Beauclerk, which a noble 
family still possesses as its surname), “ Longshanks,” “ Breakspeare ” 
(f. Shakespeare), as in France we have Louis “the Saint,” “ the 
Great,” “the Well-beloved,” &c. The Britons, who painted their 
bodies with woad, seem to have had a predilection for colours in 
selecting their names, some of which still survive in Welsh ; but when 
they bowed under the yoke of the Roman they in many instances 
adopted Roman names, some of which may be recognised in 
corrupted forms, while the majority became extinct under the Saxon 
invasion, when such names as Penda, Oswald, and Edward came 
into fashion. The Normans introduced many German names, as 
might be expected from their Teutonic origin, such as Henry, Hugh, 
Richard, Robert, William, which became surnames by the patro- 
nymical addition ; just as Greek names like Boethius, Symmachus, 
&c., were introduced into Italy after the separation of the Roman 
Empire into east and west. But some time after the Conquest, foreign 
names were regarded as ill-omened, and so it became customary to 
introduce Hebrew names, such as David, Matthew, Samson, Eli, &c. 
We may remember how under the Puritans these were enlarged even 
into texts, and while one was called “ Assurance,” “ Tribulation,” 
and “ Mahershalahhashbaz,” another would be called “If Christ 
had not died for you, you would have been damned, Barebones !” ! 
A word may be said on the change of names.. (1) Names might be 
changed at confirmation ; ¢.g. we find that Henry II. of France had 
two sons christened respectively Alexander and Hercules, which 
heathen names yielded to Henry and Francis at their confirmatioi.. 
(2) New names were taken on professing a monastic life, such 1s 
Henry of the Holy Sacrament, Mary of the Incarnation, Agnes, 
Ignatius, &c. Pope Sergius, whose original name was “ Swine’s 
Snout,” took the more euphonious appellation of Sergius, on the 
ground that Simon’s name was changed to Peter, and Saul to Paul, 
and this became a practice on elevation to the pontificate. 
1 Another man received the name ‘‘ Blast him Godly.” 
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Again, among the ancients the ordinary name was changed on 
deification, whether in mythology or in history, ¢.g. Melicertes and 
his mother Ino became marine divinities under the names of 
Palemon and Leucothea, while Romulus was deified under the 
name of Quirinus. 

Among the Romans names were changed (1) on adoption, as 
C. Octavius (subsequently the Emperor Augustus), on being adopted 
by his uncle C. I. Cesar, assumed the name of Caius Iulius Cesar 
Octavianus (the termination -anus pointing to adoption); (2) on 
enfranchisement into new cities, as Lucumo (afterwards fifth King of 
Rome) assumed the name of Tarquinius, from the Etrurian city 
Tarquinii ; (3) on manumission, as Publius or Publipor, who was 
the slave of P. Terentius Lucanus, assumed his patron’s name 
Terentius (Terence) and became famous as a dramatist. Among the 
early Christians also it was usual to change the names of catechumens. 
Some writers state, for instance, that the celebrated Greek writer 
Lucian (or Lucianus) was, prior to his baptism, called Lucius, though 
his apostasy is doubtful. 

In the fifteenth century, learned men, moreover, often substituted 
some classical form of name for their own, as Jacopo Sannazaro 
assumed the name Actius Sincerus Sannazarius, and Philip Platina 
at Rome took that of Callimachus. For doing so he was tortured 
and imprisoned by the Pope, who considered that no man would 
change his name unless he had some sinister design. So again 
Philip Schwartzerde (Black-earth) assumed the Greek equivalent 
Melanchthon, by which he is commonly known ; and Gerard combined 
both the Latin and Greek equivalents for that name in the form 
Desiderius Erasmus (as Gerard in Dutch = amiable, though others 
explain Gar = all, andaerd = nature). So Reuchlin (= smoke) took 
the Greek equivalent Capnio, and the Italian doctor Senza Malizia 
assumed the name Akakia (= innocence), and the Italian poet 
Trapasso (= “ passing over,” “ decease”) received from Gravius the 
Greek derivative Metastasio. So a certain Gaucher (= left-handed) 
adopted the name of Sczvola,! who had burnt his right hand ; one 
De la Borgne (= one-eyed) adopted the better-sounding equivalent, 
Strabo; and one who unfortunately bore the name “Du bout 
d’homme” (=a bit of a man) preferred to be called Virulus. It 
may be mentioned that the poet Shenstone thanked God that his 
name was not liable toa pun! When we come to examine Hebrew 
names we shall find that in consequence of some great event in their 
life men’s names similarly underwent alteration. Thus we learn 

1 7.e. in Latin, ** left-handed.” 
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that the patriarch who was at first called Abram (= father of a 
height), on receiving the promise, had his name changed to Abraham 
(= father of a multitude), at the same period Sarai (= my prin- 
cess) having her name changed to Sarah ( = princess) ; so Jacob 
(= “ taking by the 4ee/” or “ supplanter ”) had his name changed to 
Israel (= a prince with God) ; Benjamin (= son of the right hand) 
received from Rachel the name Benoni (= son of my sorrow), Jabez 
(= sorrow). Sometimes names were given owing to some circumstance 
attending the birth or after-experience, as Isaac (= laughter), Ishmael 
(= heard of God), Jacob, who afterwards supplanted Esau (= hairy), 
Edom (= red), Ichabod (= the glory is departed), Naomi (= plea- 
santness), whose troubles made her take the name Marah = Maria, 
Mary (= bitterness), Cain (= gotten or acquired), Abel (= feeder), 
who kept the sheep, Seth (= appointed), who was appointed to take 
the place of the murdered Abel, Joseph (= addition), a name given 
by Rachel because God had added to her another son, David 
(= beloved), Moses (= drawn out), Joshua (= the Lord, the 
Saviour), other forms of which are Hoshea, Oshea, Jesus (by 
which the Septuagint, as well as the New Testament, renders the 
name Joshua). Again we find simple significant names as Dan 
( = judge), Saul (= asked for), Jonah (= Eng. Dove), Judah or 
Judas (= praise), Melech (= Eng. King), Melchizedek (= king of 
righteousness), the names prefixed with od being especially ancient, 
Miriam (= bitterness of the sea). Many names owe their origin to 
the household, such as those beginning with adz or ad, e.g. Abiezer 
(= father of help), Abigail (= father of joy), Abram, &c. ; so in 
Arabic we find Abn-Aijuba (= the father of Job, ze. the camel, 
because of its patient nature), Abinadab (= father of willingness), 
beside Nadab (= free gift), Abner = Abiner (= father of Ner 
= lamp); so we find also achi (= brother) prefixed, and from ram 
(= elevated) we have Abiram and Achiram, Achinoam, &c. We 
also have the prefix Am (= people), ¢.g. Amminadab (= one of the 
noble people), like the Greek Aristodemus, or used as affix, as 
Jeroboam (= enlarger of the people) ; so in Greek demos is either 
affix, as above, or prefix, as in Demosthenes. Many Hebrew names 
have a religious aspect, as we might expect in a theocracy, as 
Nathaniel (= God gave), ¢ Theodotus, Theodorus, Dorotheos, 
Eliezer (= God is help), Elijah (= God the Lord), Elisha (= God is 
help). The names of women are of the simplest kind, as Rachel 
(= ewe), Deborah (= bee), Hannah (= favour), Tamar (= palm- 
tree), though later names are found like Hephzibah (= my delight is 
in her), Keren-Happuch (= horn of beauty). The influence of the 
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Dispersion may be also traced in some names, as Zerubbabel 
(= scattered to Babylon). In Eastern Palestine a god Hadad 
(= powerful, ¢£ Eng. Strong, Armstrong) was worshipped, and by 
the side of that name we find Benhadad (Ben = son) and Hadadezer 
(= powerful is the help). When in process of time certain names, 
like Simon, Judas, &c., became common among the people, further 
distinction grew needful, and this was met by the sobriquet, patro- 
nymic or local designation, as Simon Barjonas (= son of Jonas), 
Simon the Zealot, Simon of Cyrene, Judas of Galilee, Judas Iscariot 
(= man of Kerioth), just as in Greek we have Dionysius the Tyrant, 
Diogenes the Cynic, Socrates son of Sophroniscus, Thucydides son 
of Olorus, to distinguish the historian from Thucydides son of 
Melesias. The Jews gave names to their children eight days after 
birth (circumcision answering to Christian baptism), as did the 
Romans in the case of girls, while boys received their names on the 
ninth day, when they held the “ Name Festival ” (“ Nominalia”). The 
Greeks gave the.name on the tenth day after birth, as a rule, hence 
“the tenth day” = the naming-day feast. Since the introduction of 
Christianity most nations followed the Jews, giving the names on the 
eighth day, when baptism took place, whereas the early English used 
to baptize and give the name on the day of birth. The only excep- 
tion seems to have been the savages dwelling near Mount Atlas, 
whom Pliny describes as “ nameless.” Among other Hebrew names 
we may mention Jonathan (= gift of God, ¢£ Theodore, Deusdedit), 
Daniel (= God’s judgment), Eleazar (= help of God). 

In the case of the Greeks, the father chose or altered the child’s 
name as he pleased. It was usual for the eldest son to be called 
after his grandfather, in other cases the names of some of the near 
relatives being selected, though boys sometimes were called after 
their father, as ¢.g. Demosthenes. Each individual had but one 
name, and no nation has ever shown greater ingenuity and taste in 
the selection. To avoid ambiguity they sometimes added the 
father’s name, as Alcibiades son of Cleinias, or the name of his 
country, as Herodotus of Halicarnassus, Hecatzus of Miletus, Dicz- 
archus the Messenian, Charmantides the Pzanian, z.e. of the Attic 
deme or district Pzania, or the name of his trade, as Cleon the 
Tanner (cf Simon the Tanner, among the Jews), or a nickname was 
given, as Demosthenes the Stammerer. The Greeks had no family 
orclan names. So we find one poet Dionysius nicknamed Farthing, 
because he advised the Athenians to use this coin, another Theognis 
called Snow, being a frigid tragic poet ; one Menippus was nick- 
named Swallow, Cherephon, a Bat, and so on. Names were often 
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chosen because they signified a good omen, both among Greeks and 
Romans, and Plato counsels that we should be careful to give a lucky 
name, while Pythagoras said that men’s minds, actions, and success 
depended largely upon what they were called, and hence arose the 
Latin proverb “ A good name brings good fame” (“* Bonum nomen, 
bonum omen”). Thus the Romans affected the names Faustus 
(=lucky), Probus (=honest), Victor, &c., and men who bore such 
names were the first enrolled and called upon to serve at the sacrifices. 
Their dislike of ill-omened names is shown by the remark of Plautus, 
“You may imagine what sort of a man he is who is called Lyco” 
(Ze. wolf). In Homer most names express success in war, or physi- 
cal and moral excellences, as Archepolemos (=directing the war), 
Tlepolemos (=supporting war), Amphimachos (=fighting around), 
Antimachos (=fighting against), Telemachos (=fighting from afar) ; 
so Agapenor (=loving manliness), Agenor (=very manly), Agamem- 
non (=very steadfast), Astyanax (=lord of the city), Lycomedes 
(=wolf counselling), Alcathoes (=swift), Cleobulus (=gloriously 
advising)), Iphigeneia (=strong-born). 

Several Greek names begin with Poly (=much, many), as Poly- 
carpos (=much fruit), Polygnotos (=well-known), Polybios (=with 
much life), Polycrates (=very mighty), Polynices (=frequent con- 
queror), Polycletus (=called from many a land), &c. Others begin 
with Eu (=well), as Eubulus (=well-advised), Eupolis (abounding 
in cities), Euphorbos (=good shepherd), Eumolpos (=sweetly 
singing), Eugenius (=of good birth), a name assumed by four Popes 
of Rome, Eumenes (=well-disposed), &c. Others begin with Hippos 

=horse), as Hippocrates (conquering with horses), Hipparchos 
(=ruling the horse, commander of the horse), Hipponax (=king of 
horses) ; while some take this as a termination, as Philippos (=fond 
of horses, hence Eng. Philip), Aristippos (=an excellent horseman), 
&c. Many names likewise prefix Arche (or -i) (=chief, ruling), as 
Archelaos (=chief of the people), Archilochos (=chief of the 
ambush), Archimedes (=chief in council), &c., or else use it as a 
suffix, as Aristarchos (=best ruler), Plutarchos (=master of riches), 
&c. A common prefix, as may be gathered from the foregoing, is 
Aristo (=best), so also is Nico (=conquering), as Nicolaus (=con- 
quering the people), Nicander (=conquering men), Niczarchos 
(=chief in victory), &c., ¢ Deiphobos (=foe-scaring), Calliphon 
=with beautiful voice), Plato (=broad-shouldered), though the 
philosopher was originally called Aristocles after his grandfather, 
Timotheos (=honouring God). 


Theophilos (=beloved of God=L. Amadeus), Theocles (=God’s 
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glory), Theocritos (=chosen of God), Theodoros, Theodoret 
(=given by God) ; so Dorothea (Eng. Dorothy). 

From mental qualities: Agathias, Mnemon, Terpander, Thraseas. 

From physical qualities : Megasthenes, Socrates, Plato. 

From colour: Chryses, Chloras, Pyrrhos. 

From rank: Archias, Archelaos, Basilios. 

From points of compass; Anatolios, Zephyrios. 

From fish : Phocas, Ichthyon. 

..A curious fact in Greek and Roman nomenclature is that one 
class of women were addressed by neuter names, usually Greek, e.g. 
Nicion, Leontion (=little lion), Melissarion (little bee), Glycerium, 
Phronesium (both these latter being Greek names transliterated). 

The Roman nomenclature is at once fuller and more precise, as it 
was usual for each individual to possess three names: (1) the pr@- 
nomen (=first name) or personal name, corresponding to our 
baptismal name, as Marcus, Lucius, &c., these being usually 
represented by the initial letter ; (2) the xomen (name), which was 
the clan name, as Tullius (=one of the Tullian clan) ; and (3) cogno- 
men, or surname, as Cicero (=chick pea). On the fall of the 
Western Empire simple appellatives were restored, such as Alaric, 
Arminius, Caractacus, &c. The Romans adopted the peculiar custom 
of calling people after the numerals, as Secundus, Tertius, Quartus, 
Quintus, Sextus, &c., usually as prenomina, e.g. Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus (=flabby or flap-eared), Sextus Pompeius, &c., which was 
imitated in later times, as the Dutch poet received the name of 
Joannes Secundus ; ¢f also the name given to the French humorist 
Muret, Marcus Antonius Muretus. Other examples of the three- 
fold name are Publius Cornelius Scipio (=staff), where P. corre- 
sponds to our John or Duncan, and Cornelius corresponds to the 
Scotch clan-name MacGregor or Campbell, which was the name 
borne by all the retainers of the Duke of Argyll, just as those of the 
Duke of Hamilton were called Douglas ; while Scipio denoted the 
particular branch of the Cornelian clan from which the individual 
Publius had sprung. Of course, in the earliest period of Roman 
history we meet with many who bore only one name, as Romulus 
(the founder of Rome=strong, or a pap), Remus (perhaps another 
form of Romus), Latinus (=the man of Latium), Ascanius (=name 
of a Bithynian rider), &c., though we also find double names at an 
early period, as Numa Pompilius, Geminus Metius, Vitruvius 
Vaccus, &c., as among the Sabines and Etruscans, e.g. Titus Tatius, 
Lar! Tolumnius. The Sabines sometimes combined the clan names 

? Lar or Lars = Lord. 
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of father and mother, as Minius Cerrinius, the first being ‘‘ of the 
(maternal) Minian clan,” and so probably Attius Navius, &c. But 
single names are common among the Etruscans, as Porsenna, 
Cecina, Perperna, &c., where the termination -za corresponds to 
Sabine and Roman -ius. Beside the Roman names Hostilius, 
Quintilius, &c., we find their diminutives in use, as Hostillus, Quin- 
tillus, &c. The prenomen (Caius, Lucius, Cneius, &c.) was at first 
usually given to boys when they reached their fourteenth year, 
though at a later time it was given, as we have said, nine days after 
birth. It was usually taken from the father’s name, sometimes from the 
grandfather’s or great-grandfather’s, as C. Octavius, C. F.C. N. C. P., 
i.e. Caius Oct., son of Caius, grandson of C., great-grandson of C. 
We are told that there were only about thirty prenomina, while 
clan names were numerous. Plebeians generally had only two 
names, as C. Marius, Cn. Pompeius, &c. At first women had only 
the clan name, as Cornelia, Sempronia, &c., though at a later time 
they had also the prznomen, as Caia, Lucia, Publia, Prima, 
Secunda, Tertia, &c. The Roman surnames, like English, were 
often derived from physical or mental peculiarities, as Plautus 
(=splayfoot), Verres (hog, o£ Eng. Hogg), Mus (=mouse), Pansa 
(=broad-footed=Plautus), Tubero (=bump), Brutus (=stupid), 
Ovidius Naso (=big-nosed, like Nasica=high-nosed), Labeo (=big- 
lipped), Poplicola (honouring the people), Piso (mortar), Aper 
(=wild boar), &c. Sometimes an agnomen, or second surname 
(confined to the individual), was given, commemorating military ex- 
ploits in different lands, ¢.g. Scipio Africanus, Asiaticus, Numantinus, 
Metellus Macedonicus ; or descriptive, as Czecus (‘ blind”), Cunctator 
(“ Lingerer”), &c. In the early ages of the republic a man was usually 
called by his preenomen, with or without the cognomen, sometimes 
with nomen, but never nomen and cognomen only, e.g. Scipio would 
be called Publius, or P. Cornelius, or P. Scipio, but not Cornelius 
Scipio, as Julius, &c., but never in our way, Julius Cesar. On 
adoption, the person adopted took the names of his adoptive father, 
adding the name of his own clan with the termination -amus, as the 
son of Aimilius Paullus, on adoption by Scipio, took the names 
P. Corn. Scipio A°milianus, with one or two exceptions, when the 
termination -izus was used, as Flamininus. Under the empire, in 
cases of adoption, the two clan names were retained, as C. Plinius 
Czcilius Secundus. Women rarely had surnames, though we find 
Livia Ocellina (=with the little eyes), Rufa (=red), Pusilla (=little), 
and from the husband’s surname Cecilia Metella, £ also Arria, wife 
of Arrius Peetus, where the woman takes the husband’s clan name. 
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Similarly the daughter takes the clan name of the father, as Fulvia, 
Cornelia, Julia, &c. In the case of a manumitted slave, he assumed 
the first nameand clan name of his former master, adding his own name, 
as Marcus Tullius Tiro, freedman of Cicero. Besides the instances 
above given of surnames taken from personal peculiarities, we may 
add the following, Ancus (=crooked-armed), Czsius (=grey-eyed= 
Greek Glaucus), Capito (=big-head), Cocles (=one-eyed, Fr. Le 
Borgne), Labeo (=Gk. Chilo =big-lipped), Fronto (=beetle-browed), 
Galba (=maggot or fat paunch), Ruga (=wrinkle), Ocella (=little 
eye), Pulcher (=Eng. Fair), Carbo (=coal), Sura (=calf of leg), 
Pedo (=splay-foot, ¢ Plancus=flat-foot), Pztus (=blink-eyed), 
Scaurus (=club-foot), Silo=Simo (=snub-nosed), Strabo (Gk. and 
Lat.=squinter), Varus (=bow-legged, cf Valgius), cf also Torquatus 
=adorned with a collar), Calvus (=bald), Crispus (=curly-headed, 
so Cincinnatus), Longinus (=long), Minutius (=little= Paulus). 

2. From mental qualities, &c., as Asper (=rough), Cato (= Wise, 
ef. surname of Scipio Corculum=wisdom), Constans (=firm), Lepidus 
(=charming, as we speak of Prince Charming), Pius, Prudentius, 
Tacitus (=silent, ¢£ our William the Silent), Bibulus and Bibaculus 
(=drunkard, cf. nickname of Nero=Biberius Caldius Mero=drinker 
of hot new wine), Severus, Commodus (obliging), Felix, Magnus, 
Vindex. 

3. From age, as Juvenalis (=youthful, << Junius), Senecio 
(=old man, ¢& Virginius=maidenlike). 

4. From time of birth, as Manius (=born in the morning), Lucius 
(=born at dawn), Festus (=probably born on a festival), Vergilius 
(=born at the rising of the Vergilize or Pleiades). 

5. From dress, as Fimbria (= fringe), Caligula (=boot), Caracalla 
(=mantle), Leenas (=cloak), Trabea (=robe). 

6. From colour of complexion, hair, &c., as Albinus (= White), 
Flavius (=flaxen-haired, o£ Gk. Xanthus), so also Fulvius, Fuscus 
(=dark), Niger (=Black), Nigrinus (=swarthy), Rufus (=red- 
haired), Ceesar (long-haired). 

7. Local names: Atticus (from Attica), Gabinius (from Gabii), 
Tarquinius (from Tarquinii), Vatinius (from Vatia), cf also Fonteius 
(=of the spring), Fundanius (=of the farm). 

8. From rivers, as Aufidius (Aufidus), Tiberius (Tiber). 

9. From fruits, &c. : Ceepio (=onion '), Lentulus (=lentil), Fabius 
(cf. Eng. bean), Cicero (chick pea). 

10. From birds: Buteo (=buzzard, falcon), Corvus, Corvinus 
(raven). 

1 Cf. Eng. Onions. 
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11, From rank or office, as, Rex, Regulus, Flaminius (~ Eng. 
Priestly), Curio (#e. priest of a Curia, or division of Roman 
people). 

12. From trade, &c. : Agricola, Figulus (Eng. Potter), surname of 
father of Emperor Valentinian ; Funarius (=rope-man ; he was so 
strong that five men could not pull a rope out of his hands), Pictor 
(=Eng, Painter), Salinator (=Eng. Salter), Scribonius (cf Eng. 
Scriven). 

13. From animals: Catulus (¢£ Heb. Caleb, so Persian Cyrus= 
dog), Lupus (Eng. Wolf), Ursus, Taurus (Eng. Bull), Capella, 
Caprilius, Ovinius (¢£ Lamb), Porcius (¢ Hogg, Swinburne), 
Vitulus (Eng. Bullock). 

14. From birds : Aquila (Eng. Eagle), Aquilius, Corvinus (cf Eng. 
Raven), Falco (cf Eng. Hawkes), Gallus (6 Eng. Cocks), Livia 
(=stock-dove), Milvius (=kite), Picus (=woodpecker, griffin), 
Pheenix. 

15. From fish: Murena (=lamprey), Aurata or Orata (=gilt- 
bream). 

16. From prenomen: Spurilius (Spurius), Statilius (Statius), 
Titius (Titus). 

17. Patronymics: Lucipor (=/wer, é.e. son of Lucius), Marcipor, 
Publipor (¢ Richardson). 

18. Nicknames : Cornelius Asina, Norvellius Tricongius (=three 
galloner), Tremellius Scrofa (sow), Sarmentum (twig, sprig, a name 
given by Augustus to a dwarf), Pertinax (firm, obstinate, a name 
given to that Emperor by his father because of his resolution to be 
a woodseller). 

From trees, &c. : Stolo (branch, shoot), a name given to Licinius, 
who first taught the lopping of vines. 

From gods, &c. : Iovius, Iovianus, Martius. 

Let us proceed to consider Saxon, Teutonic, and English names. 
We shall find that these names were all significant of physical or 
moral characteristics. Such were Ethelwulf (the noble wolf), Edward 
(happy keeper), Alfred (all peace, cf. Greek prefix in Paneztius), 
Harold (warrior strength), Botolph (ship-helper, ¢/ Greek Naucrates), 
Wilfred (much peace, cf Greek Irene). William is formed from Ger- 
man Wilhelm (helmet of resolution), which from the time of William 
the Conqueror has been a favourite in this country. Camden relates 
that in the reign of Henry II., on a certain festival, Sir William St. 
John and Sir William Fitz-Hamon commanded that none should 
dine in the great chamber with them at the Royal Court except those 
who bore this name. However, there was no lack of guests, as 122 
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Sir Williams were entertained on that occasion! So Dunstan (hill 
stone), Osbern (house-child), Osmund (house peace), Owen (well- 
born = L. Eugenius; hence Irish Co. Tyrone is explained by 
Camden as equivalent to Tir-Oen, and appears in Latin documents 
under the name Terra Eugenii). The name Randall is contracted 
from Randolph or Ranulph, and means “ house wolf.” At first sight 
it would hardly appear that Herrick, the poet’s name, was merely an 
inverted form of the Saxon name Richard (stern ruler—a suitable 
appellation of some of our kings). The “weeping St. Swithin,” 
bishop of Winchester, whose festival is usually attended with rain, 
bears a name which means “lofty” (Lat. Celsus). Theobald, con- 
tracted into Tibald or Tybalt, means “ people’s prince.” 

On examining English surnames we shall find that a great many 
are taken from various places in Normandy, which appear to have 
given their origin to such names as Devereux, Percy, Tankervil, 
Mortimer, Warren, d’Auvergne, de Paris, &c. Belgian towns supplied 
others, e.g. Gaunt, Tournay, Grandison (or is this from Grandson on 
Lake Neuchatel ?—</ name Treves with the town on the Moselle). 
Local names are numerous, being supplied by countries, towns, and 
villages. Others, as among the ancients, sprang from physical 
appearance, and even from members of the body, from disposition or 
capacity, weakness or strength, &c. The animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms supplied their quota. So also men’s crafts and 
occupations furnish a large contingent. Examples of some of these 
will. show how diversified and varied are the sources from which most 
English surnames have sprung. Many persons derive their names from 
various countries of Europe, as England, Ireland, Wales, English, 
Irish, Welsh, Scot(t), Norman, &c., or from counties, cities, and 
towns, as Kent, Wiltshire, Cumberland, Somerset, Galway, Flint, 
Stirling, London, Lancaster, Peebles, &c. ; so Pemberton (the town 
of the Pembers), Billington (the town of the Billings).'_ Names 
with the prefix Az are also local, and were adopted by the lower 
middle class in contradistinction to the de (“of”) of the overlords, 
as Attree, Attwood, Attwater, &c. Under the same category are 
found those which are called after trees or woods, as, Tree, Ash, 
Birch, Box, Thorn, Grove, Wood, Bush, Heath, Leaf, Cheyne (Fr. 
Chéne=oak), &c., some being contracted, as Tash (=the ash), 
of. Tabbey (=the abbey), Toly (=St. Olave, so Tooley Street=St. 
Olave’s Street, analogous to Welsh Price), &c. Others adopted names 
from rivers, as Rivers, Burns, Brooke, Lake, Flood, Waters, Shannon, 
Jordan, &c. So Surtees=sur Tees (cf. Surridge). The house and 

! The name Dowdall is by some derived from Dovedale. 
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family, moreover, suggested surnames, such as House, Home, Hall, 
Chambers, Kitchen, Lodge, Gate, Hussey (=housewife). Others 
selected names from their proximity to the sea, as Seaman, Seaborne, 
Bythesea, Morgan (Welsh=L. Pelagius, man of the sea), Delamere 
(Fr.): The Norman castles, which were so rapidly built after the 
Conquest, furnished other names, as Castle, Hardcastle, Tower, 
Drawbridge, &c. Men even went into the country to find appro- 
priate names; hence we find such as Field, Croft, Lane, Hay, 
Hedges, Stone, Trench, Meadows, Marsh, &c., while others preferred 
the town, as Town, Street (Fr. De la Rue), Townsend (cf Italian 
Villavecchia), &c. The points of the compass suggested others, as 
North, South, East, West, Northeast, Southward, &c. People of a 
commercial turn of mind revelled in such nomenclature as Money, 
Penny, Farthing, Shilling, Pound, Cash, Purchase, Sale, Bond, 
Pledge, &c. Others courted more lugubrious themes, as Death, 
Coffin, Grave(s), Deadman, Mould, &c. The aspirations of others 
made them choose such titles as King, Queen, Duke, Earl, Lord, Baron, 
Noble, Knight, or else their positions suggested them, as Warden, 
Howard (=High Warden), Mayor, Provost, Demster (= Deemster), 
Greatrex (a hybrid compound of English and Latin). Others 
again preferred ecclesiastical dignities, as Pope, Cardinal, Bishop, 
Priest, Deacon, Dean, Abbot, Prior, Monk, Nun(n), Saint, Angel, 
Vicar, Parson, or even ecclesiastical buildings and furniture, as 
Temple, Church, Chapel, Abbey, Parish, Rood, Cross, &c. Names 
also were chosen from the offices or crafts which were held by their 
owners, as Steward (Stewart, Stuart), adopted by the first of that Scot- 
tish line, Chambers (in the full form De la Chambre =Chamberlain), 
Marshal, Constable, Sheriff (=shire reeve), Fauikner (=falconer), 
Page, Smith (a name so ancient that it has been found, it is said, in 
old Egyptian records), Fowler, Catchpole, Barber, Carpenter, Tailor, 
Piper, Singer, Butcher, Cheeseman, &c. 

Another source of surnames was age and condition, as Suckling, 
Young, Younghusband, Child, Littlechild, Fairbairn, Senior, New, 
Old, Newman (in Lat. xovus homo was aterm of reproach), Batchelor, 
&c. The army furnished others, as Archer, Bowman, Champion, 
Major, Kempe (=soldier), Shields, Gun, &c. Other names spring 
from days, seasons, time of birth, &c., as Day, Weeks, Munday, 
March, May, August, Spring, Summer, Winter, Pascal (=Paschal), 
Noel, Pentecost, Morning, Early, Late, Eve, Moon, &c. Nor was 
the body itself unfruitful in this respect, as we find it and its various 
members supplying such surnames as Body, Head, Pate, Hands 
(of. Fr. De la Main), Foot, Back, Shoulder, Leg(g), Tooth, Blood, 
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Bone, Tongue, Chin(n), Beard, and Voice. From the body men 
turned for suggestions to its clothing. Hence we find such names 
‘ as these : Bonnet, Hood, Cape, Ruff, Tucker, Mantle, Cotton, Silk. 
In French history we read of Hugh Capet, who is said to have 
earned the name from his way of pulling off the caps of his youthful 
companions. From the dress of the body the transition is easy to 
the colour of the complexion or possibly even that of the dress. 
Hence we find persons called Black, White, Brown, Gray, Green, 
Deeprose, Alban (L.=white), Whiteman, Redman, Scarlet, also 
Blunt (zc. flaxen), Rous (ze. red) with its diminutive Russel, Pigot 
(=speckled), Flud (Flood, ze. russet), and so forth. Then again 
physical qualities suggested other names, as Long, Short, Strong, 
Armstrong, Big(g), Little, Fair, Quick, Small, Speed, Savage, Wild, 
Slaughter, Lightfoot, Fleet, Fortescu. (L forte scuéum=strong shield). 
Next mental qualities were requisitioned, hence we find such names 
as Good, Thoroughgood, Goodfellow, Wise, Wiseman, Best, Plain, 
Proud, Sharp, Still, Sweet, Sweetman, Spelman (=scholar), Merry, 
Craven, Coward, Tidy, Smart, Faith, Faithful, Clever, Reason, 
Wisdom, Sage, &c. Even God and Christ suggested such names 
as Osgod or Osgood (Dan.=as God), Godfree, Godwin, Godson, 
Godley, Christ (Germ.), Gilchrist (Keltic)=servant of Christ, 
Christian, Christmas. So in Arabic we have the name Abd-Allah 
(=servant of the Almighty). 

It was natural, of course, in the early stages of civilisation, when 
hunting and the chase provided the means of subsistence, that the 
names of animals should be selected to furnish names for those who 
hunted them, just as among the redskins we read of names like 
Great Bear, analogous to William the Lion. Thus we find the 
following surnames: Wolf, Fox, Lion (or Lyon), Leopard (or Lep- 
pard), Bull, Badger, Rabbit, Coney, Hare, Cat(t), Otter, Hart, Doe, 
Roe, Lamb, Lambkin, Hog(g), &c. We even find men named 
after animals’ flesh, as Bacon, Mutton, Veal, and such like. Under 
the same category of hunting we may place names selected from those 
of birds, as Eagle, Hawkes, Finch, Goldfinch, Duck, Drake, Dove, 
Gander, Gosling, Nightingale, Lark, Cock(s), Capon, Crow, Gull, 
Hen, Raven, Daw, Jay, Peacock, Sparrow, Wren, Woodcock, Par- 
tridge, Crane, Rook, Kite, to which we may add Gladstone, which 
that statesman himself explained as meaning the habitat of the 
glede (or kite). 

Next to these come names suggested by fish, as Fish, Salmon, 
Roach, Dolphin (hence Fr. Dauphin), Herring, Whiting, Haddock, 
Crab(b), Sturgeon, Sprat, Cod, Tench, Fry. 
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It will be observed that many of the foregoing names either 
double the final consonant or append s, making plurals. 

Nay, men did not disdain the names even of reptiles and insects ; 
hence we have Leech, Slug, Worm, Grub, Fly, Moth, &c. More 
attractive names were suggested by fruits and flowers. Thus on the 
one hand we have Grain, Berry, Peascod, Pear, Lemon, Gage, Rice, 
Barley, Cherry, and on the other these names of flowers and plants— 
Flowers, Pink, Rose, Ivy, Lilly (=Lily), Ciover, Moss, Lavender, 
Privet, Dill, Fennel, to which we may add their combination in 
Garland. 

A common source of surnames was the Christian name with or 
without an appended s, as James, George, Charles, Edward, Duncan, 
Howard, Christopher, Jeffrey, Giles (it may be interesting to note 
that this name is contracted from the Greek and Latin A®gidius, 
equivalent to Kid). Here we may give a list of a few more con- 
tracted surnames in common use, ¢.g. Cole (an abbreviation of 
Nicholas, ¢ Collins), Jessop from Joseph, Terry from Theodoric 
(also from Terence), Amory from Almeric, Nele or Neal from 
Nigel, Bennet from Benedict, Bets or Betts from Beatus, Bottle 
from Botolph (another form is Biddulph). Furthermore, from the 
abbreviated Christian names we get such surnamesas Dicks, Thoms, 
Robins, Saunders from Alexander, Gibbs from Gilbert, Hodges 
from Roger, Watts from Walter. Many surnames appear as 
patronymics, for instance, Benson! (ze. son of Bennet), Colson (ze. 
Cole’s son), Nelson (z.e. Nigel’s son), Pattison (#.e. Patrick’s son), 
Pierson (z.e. Peter’s son, cf Fr. Pierre), Matson (7.e. Matthew’s son), 
Dawson or Davison (é#.e. David’s son), Gibson (é.e. Gilbert’s son), 
Lawson (¢.e. Lawrence’s son). A considerable number of names 
have the termination -47” or -Ains, which is a diminutive, as Perkins 
= Peterkins (little Peter), Higgins or Hitchins=Hughkins, Atkins= 
Arthurkins, Jenkins, Jennings=Johnkins, Lovekin, Hopkins= 
Hobkins, Tompkins, &c. Many, too, have the termination -z or -ins, 
which are patronymics, as Gilpin (son of Gilbert), Rawlins (son of 
Raoul or Ralph), Collins (son of Cole). A common ending, both 
in English and Teutonic names, is -man, as Trueman, Steadman, 
Sharman, Woodman, Norman (cf German Kaufmann, Herman, 
&c. &c.). 

We may here add a few other diminutive endings in -e/ and -o/, as 
Bartlet (from Bartholomew), Collet (from Cole), Eliot (ze. little Elias), 
similarly Huet or Hewitt seems a diminutive of Hugh. 

It seems a little strange that when people had exhausted most of 

’ It is a curious coincidence that den is the Hebrew for ‘‘ son.” 
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the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, they even selected the 
. names of drugs and spices for proper names, as Alum (or Allum), 
Spice, Pepper, Salt, Ginger. Sometimes they chose women’s names 
as surnames, as Virgo, Jane, Lucy, Madge, Rosamond. 

Cornish names. Their prefixes are given in the rhyme— 


‘* By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer, and Pen 
You may know the most Cornish men.” 


Tre=town, ¢/. Trelawney, Tremain, Trevoire (Trevor?), Treliving ; 
Ros=heath, as Roscarrec; Pol=pool, as Polhill; Lan=church 
(ff. Welsh Llan), as Landell, Landon (don=hill,) Lanfranc (f Ital. 
Lanfranchi); Caer=city, as Carden (dene=valley), Carminow, 
Carmichael ; Pen=promontory, as Pendred, Penn (?), Pennefold (?), 
Penfold (?). 

Many old names have been corrupted or altered in different ways, 
as D’Arcy from Adrecy, Austin from Augustine, Greenfield from 
Grinvile, Harrington from Haverington, Devil from D’Avill, Darell 
or Dairell from Le Daiherell, Rainsford (Rainford) from Ravens- 
ford, Moon from Mohune (gf Bethune, pronounced Beton), 
Chawort (Chaworth) from Cahors (a town in France), D’Oyly from 
De Oileis, Poly (Polley) from Pogli, Fenner from Veinour, 
Harcourt from Harecourt, Montague from Montacute, Puleston 
(pronounced Pilston) from Pulliston, Cholmondeley (pronounced 
Chumley), Marjoribanks (pronounced Marchbanks), Mannering 
(Manwaring) from Maisnilwarin, MacLeod (pronounced Mac- 
Cloud), Udall from Uvedale, Askow (or Askew) from Ascuith 
(Lat. Hastulphus=speedy help). 

Many compounds occur suggestive of family or private history, 
home life, personal idiosyncrasies, &c. We may instance Turnbull, 
Bythesea, Golightly, Findlater, Digweed, Tugwell, Treadwell, Onslow, 
Playfair, Cowstick, Lovejoy, Lovegrove, Dangerfield, Wagstaff, 
Upjohn, Shakespeare. Probably no country produces such odd names 
as the English language can show, the origin of which it is impossible 
to guess. Let us adduce a few examples. Why, Buss, Tickle, Dance, 
Chew, Wait, Mock, Muddle, Shore, Kettle, Cake, Dose, Tune, Ball, 
Bliss, Luck, Chance, Image, Goad, Alway, Dine, Every, Card, Glass, 
Block, Bolt, Dart, Dash, Hide, Caddy, Pain, Pardon, Tipple, Beer. 
We venture to think that no foreign nation can compete in grotesque- 
ness with the above list. 

On the other hand, some famous achievement has procured a 
name which properly was limited to the man who first bore it, but 
still perpetuates his renown in his descendants. The following 
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instances may be mentioned: Lockhart, a name given to Sir Simon 
Lockhard of Lee, who brought back the Heart of Robert Bruce pad- 
locked in a silver casket, after Douglas was slain, who was commis- 
sioned to carry itto Palestine. Again, Barlass was the name given to 
Catherine Douglas, who substituted her arm as a bar in a door to 
save the life of King James I. of Scotland. Though the bar was 
broken and the monarch murdered, the history of her noble deed 
remains. 

“ What’s in a name?” says the bard of Avon. The reader of the - 
foregoing pages will, we think, allow that there is much more in a 
name than appears at first sight. When we compare them, we see 
the history of our ancestors set forth in their methods of utilising 
natural objects, religion, physical, mental and moral qualities, for 
the purpose of distinguishing their individuality and perpetuating 
memorials of themselves to succeeding generations. 


LAUNCELOT DOWNING DOWDALL. 
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JAMAICA WIT AND WISDOM. 


PROVERB has been defined by some one or other (Lord 
John Russell, I think) as being the product of the wisdom 
of many and of the wit of one. The negro is not usually given credit 
for possessing a superfluity of either of these commodities, but I 
think this is more because he is shy of showing them before white 
folk, than that he is really deficient of them. I have often noticed 
how very apt he is witha terse phrase or expression, generally in his 
own peculiar dialect, which seems to exactly hit off what he wishes 
to convey; and especially is this observable in the nicknames that 
he is fond of giving to his white masters, for he has a perfect genius 
for pouncing upon their peculiarities and idiosyncrasies. How often 
have I, on having accidentally become acquainted with one of these 
nicknames, exclaimed to myself, ‘There now, that exactly sums up 
So-and-so!” Moreover, he has a fund of quaint sayings and proverbs, 
with which he is wont to illustrate his conversation, and I propose 
to introduce my readers to some of these latter ; and I hope, before 
I have done, to convince them that they entirely fulfil the definition 
of a proverb as given above. It is a trite observation that the 
proverbs of all peoples are practically the same, and convey the same 
ideas, wrapped up in different imagery and language ; and it will be 
seen that Jamaica forms no exception to this rule, and that, for 
nearly all the proverbs quoted, I shall be able to give a correspond- 
ing English equivalent. 

Take, for example, the saying “Rock a ’tone a ribber bottom no 
feel de sun hot,” viz.: “A stone at the bottom of the river does not 
feel how hot the sun is,” or, as it sometimes runs, “ Rock a ’tone a 
ribber bottom no feel what dem one ’pon top feel” (does not frel what 
the one on the top does). We have the equivalent of this saying in 
** Nobody knows where the shoe pinches but the wearer,” and I am 
not at all sure that one who has lived beneath a tropical sun would 
not, on a comparison between the two proverbs, give the palm for 
expressiveness to the Jamaica version. Another, which is hard to 
beat, is “‘Sa-aftly, sa-aftly, catchee monkey ” (softly, softly, catches the 
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monkey), for which we have two or three equivalents such as “Slow 
and sure,” and the colloquialism, which perhaps is even closer to its 
meaning, “ Gently does it.” 

An amusing saying is “If cockroach gib ba-all party (gives a 
ball) you t’ink him ask fowl?” (do you think he invites the fowl ?), 
alluding to the well-known partiality of the domestic fowl for cock- 
roaches as an article of food, and for which we have an English 
counterpart in “It is a foolish sheep that makes the wolf his con- 
fessor.” Another version of this runs, “If cockroach ebber so fool, 
him no go (to) a fowl dance.” ‘ When fowl drink water, him lift up 
him (Ais) head and say ‘T’ank (¢hank) God,’ when man drink 
water, him say—nutting” (nothing) hits off the way a fowl raises its 
head after drinking to let the water run down its throat, and has a 
remarkably sly cut at the ingratitude of human nature at the same 
time. 

“Woman’s rain nebber stop” is another variation of the eternal 
theme of woman’s loquacity, in which accomplishment the Jamaica 
negress is no whit inferior to her white sister. The sentiment is 
universal, but I cannot remember that in English it has ever been 
crystallised into a proverb. The Jamaican, I fear, has not a high 
opinion of his woman-kind, but is apt to take a somewhat cynical 
view of her virtues, for here is another adage which seems to read 
to her detriment : “ Kutokoo (Anapsack) full ; woman laugh,” which 
hints at a woman’s amiability only enduring so long as the money 
lasts; and gives expression to the same thought as our “ When 
poverty knocks at the door, love flies out of the window,” and “A 
full purse never lacks friends.” 

The copy-book aphorism “Appearances are deceitful” gains 
much in picturesqueness when it is translated into its Jamaican 
counterpart and becomes “ Alligator lay egg, but him no (fe isn’) 
fowl.” “Trouble catch (defa//) you ; piccaninny’s (a child’s) frock 
fit you,” is a delightful way of saying that when a person. is in 
trouble he is apt to take a more humble view of his own importance. 
There is another version of this which, I think, pleases me even 
more: “When bull-dog catch trouble, den monkey’s breeches fit 
him.” 

The dog, the “faithful friend of man,” figures, as may be 
expected, in many of these proverbs, and I can recall two more 
instances besides those already given. The meaning of “ Dog 
drink water, him say ‘ Fee you, fee you’” is not at once apparent, 
but may be given as “ When a dog drinks water (in default of some- 
thing better) he says it.is his own, his own ;” the words “fee you, 
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fee you” (for you, for you) illustrating the sound made by a dog in 

lapping ; and it may be paraphrased in the Shakespearian saying, 
“A poor thing but mine own.” “ Ashes cold, dog sleep there,” 
alludes to the fact that so long as the fire is alight it is treated with 
respect, but when it has gone out and the ashes are cold, even the 
dog will go and sleep on them, and hence comes to mean that, so 
long as you are prosperous men will treat you well, but, when 
adversity comes, this will be no longer the case. Almost exactly 
the same meaning is attached to “ Man dead, grass grow in him 
door-mouth,” the word “ dead” here not necessarily implying actual 
death, but adversity. 

In “Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” 
Dr. Watts supplies me with the English equivalent to my next 
proverb, “ When man lib (4ve) well, him go a pasture, go tell cow 
howdee ” (Aow d’ye do), which may be freely translated as “ When 
a man has nothing else to do, he goes into a pasture and tries to 
shake hands with the cow,” the cow being here regarded as a likely 
animal to resent such familiarity. Our “ Curses, like chicken, come 
home to roost,” has the advantage in elegance but hardly in 
expressiveness of “ You ’pit (sfi#) in the sky, it fall in your face ;” 
but I think perhaps “ A rolling stone gathers no moss” is better and 
more pithy than “Crab walk too much, him lass him claw” (Zhe 
crab has walked about so much, that he has lost his claw). 

The dog comes to the fore again in the following: “ Dog have 
too much owner, lass him dinner” (the dog which has too many 
owners loses his dinner), or, as we should more prosaically put 
it, “‘What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” The 
Jamaicans add a little to, and, I fancy, improve our saying, “ A new 
broom sweeps clean,” for they say “ New broom sweep clean, but 
old broom search corner ;” and they also intensify our saw, “A 
burnt child dreads the fire” in saying “Sneak (szake) bite you, you 
see lizard you run” (if a snake has bitten you, when you see a lizard 
you run away), the point being that while a snake’s bite is usually 
poisonous, a lizard is absolutely harmless. ‘Seven years no too 
long fee pull (ave not too long to pull) peckie-peckie (the speckled 
feathers) off a guinea-hen’s back,” and ‘‘ time longa an rope” (“me is 
longer than a rope) are two different ways of expressing the same 
idea, which is “that no matter how long I may have to wait, it may 
be for seven years, I will be even with you,” and is quite Corsican 
in its nursing of vengeance. 

It is hard at first to realise that the formidable-looking sentence, 
“ Monkey say ‘ Wha da a me belly a fee me, but wha da a me jaw- 
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bone a no fee me,’” which being interpreted is “The monkey says 
‘What is in my belly is mine, but what is in my jaw-bone (ie. a 
monkey's pouches) is not mine,’” is our old friend “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,” but so it is; and anyone who has 
noticed how a monkey, on being frightened, drops the food out of 
his pouches, will recognise the fidelity to nature of the idea, There 
is deep insight into human frailties in “‘When man say him no 
mind, den him mind fe true” (when a man says he does not care, is 
just the time he does care), as there is also in “See me a wan ting, 
but come lib with me anudder” (40 see me occasionally ts one thing, 
but to live with me is quite another), for which latter we have two 
equivalents in “ Familiarity breeds contempt” and “No man isa 
hero to his valet.” 

Here is another which has rather a weird look until it is 
explained : “‘Sensay say ‘Me cry fee long life, but no fee feather, 
for, if me lib, feather will grow.’” Sensay is the name given to 
those fowls whose feathers appear to grow the wrong way. Originally 
they were, I believe, an importation from Japan, but are now 
sufficiently common in Jamaica to give point to the saying. The 
English of the above, then, is, ‘‘ The sensay says, ‘I ask for long life, 
but not for feathers, for, if I live long enough, the feathers will 
grow ;’” and the meaning is that it is a mistake to envy anyone his 
prosperity, because, if you live, you may become in time just as 
prosperous ; in fact, it is the exact converse, taken from a more 
cheerful point of view, of our “Call no man happy till he is dead.” 

“Finger say ‘Look yonder;’ him nebber say ‘Look yah’” (¢ 
never says “ look here”) may be paraphrased as “ You point at other 
people, but never at yourself,” and illustrates the same idea as is 
conveyed in the parable of the beam in your own eye and the mote 
in your brother’s eye; while “If your finger ’tink (stinks) you can’t 
cut an t’row ’way” (you can’t cut it off and throw it away) inculcates 
the lesson that one must accept one’s own responsibilities. “ Beg 
(borrowed) water nebber boil cow-foot ” oniy needs the remark that 
a cow’s foot is, I am told, an article de cuisine that requires an 
inordinate amount of boiling; while “ Bull ole, plantain bark tie 
him” means that when a bull gets old a rope made of twisted 
plaintain bark, a very insecure kind of fastening, will suffice to tie 
him up with. 

** Man da eat, dead da watch him” (white man is eating, death is 
watching him) is the form that our saying, “ Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow you die,” takes in Jamaica ; but it has also a further 
meaning, for the word ‘‘dead” is used too in the sense of “ adver- 
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sity,” and the proverb thus comes to sometimes mean that while a 
. man is enjoying himself adversity is dogging his steps, and hence 
nearly approaches in sense our “ Pride goeth before a fall.” ‘* Nebber 
call centipede names,” is a warning not to annoy any person who 
may hereafter be able to do you an injury, and conveys almost the 
same idea as the precept to “ agree with thine adversary while thou 
art in the way with him.” A very similar one is “No call alligator 
long mout till you pass him” (never call an alligator “ Long mouth” 
till you have passed him). “When man belly full, potatoe hab ’kin” 
(have skins), or, in other words, when a man’s appetite is satisfied, he 
is apt to become critical of his food, is almost exactly the same as 
our “ To a full stomach all meat is bad,” though not quite so polite, 

It will be sufficient to give the corresponding English expressions 
in order to elucidate the meaning of the following : “If you raise the 
wind you will reap the whirlwind” becomes in Jamaica parlance 
“Quattie (a penny halfpenny) buy trouble hundred pound no pay 
for ;” while “ No fe want of a tongue mek cow no talk” (é¢ is not 
the want of a tongue that makes a cow silent) is used much in the 
same way as we should use “I could an I would a tale unfold,” and 
‘“‘ Man take pin, him will take needle ” isour “ He that will steal a pin 
will steal a better thing.” 

I cannot help thinking that there is a longing for greater oppor- 
tunities betrayed in the following: ‘‘ When black man tief, him tief 
half-a-bit ; when buccra tief, him tief de whole estate ” (when the black 
man steals, he steals twopence farthing ; when the white man steals, 
he steals the whole estate). I think we have a similar saying anent 
the poor man and the rich man, but I cannot now recall its exact 
terms. I hardly like*to say what with us corresponds to “ Parson 
christen him own pickney (cé/d) first,” but I think it undoubtedly is 
“The devil looks after his own.” “ Man hate you, him gib (Ae gives) 
you basket fe (¢o) carry water” (if a man hates you he sets you an 
impossible task), is not improbably a legacy from old slavery days, and 
may possibly have had a more practical application then than now. 
‘Man poor, him word low” (the poor man’s word is of little account), 
and “Man can’t do better, him say ‘nebber mind,’” require no 
explanation beyond that for the latter our expression is, ‘Do your 
best, you can’t do more.” 

We say “One half the world does not know how the other half 
lives,” but the negro has apparently solved the question as to what 
the other half is doing, for he says, ‘One part of de world want to 
mek de tarra one fool” (make the other one fools), and I dare say he 
is right. ‘Tree ebber so sound, woodpecker know what will do fe 
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him” is the manner they have of expressing that there is a way to 
be found out of every difficulty, just as a woodpecker can always 
find some flaw in the soundest tree. It is frequently employed by 
parents in alluding to their children, in the sense that, however 
troublesome or stupid a child may be, they will make it turn out well, 
or will know the reason why. I find great difficulty in conveying 
the actual meaning of the curious saying, ‘‘ Dog run for him charac- 
ter, hog run for him life,” which is in very general use. It signifies 
that what a man of coarse nature, symbolised by the hog, must be 
made to do for fear of consequences, the man of noble disposition, 
symbolised by the dog, will do of his own free-will for the sake of 
his reputation, or because it is his duty to do it; but I think 
perhaps its sense is best summed up in the terse French adage, 
“ Noblesse oblige.” 

The Jamaican negro, like all of his race, is inordinately fond of 
what the Americans hyperbolically term “ chin-music,” and, if he 
can get no one else to talk to, will frequently and with great ap- 
parent satisfaction hold long conversations with himself, so the 
warning embodied in the following proverb is by no means un- 
necessary, and it would be to his advantage if he more frequently 
remembered that “man talk too much, pay his daddy’s debt” (éf a 
man talks too much, he lets out his family secrets) or, as we should 
say, a long tongue is apt to get a man, or woman, into trouble. 

Still some more about the dog. “ Unthankful dog eat dirty 
pudding,” or ingratitude must expect no further favours, and “ Be- 
hind dog it is ‘dog,’ before dog it is ‘Mr. Dog,’” which latter of 
course alludes to people who speak civilly before your face, but 
behind your back refer to you with less respect. 

* Buccra work nebber done” (¢he white man’s work is never done) 
may seem at first sight to refer to the energy with which the white 
inan’s burden is taken up ; but I fear it is rather the incessant nature 
of the work that the “ buccra” expects the poor black man to do 
for him that is meant and correspondingly resented. “ Cuss-cuss 
nebber bore hole in a you ’kin” (swear-words will never bore a 
hole in your skin) takes the place of our familiar “* Hard words break 
no bones.” “’Ceitful like a ’tar apple leaf” (deceitful like a star 
apple leaf), applied to a double-faced person, will be seen to be very 
apposite, when it is explained that the leaf of the star apple is green 
on one side and red on the other. 

When I first came across “Garramighty no lub ugly,” I was 
startled, for I naturally translated it “God Almighty does not love 
ugly people,” a sentiment utterly at variance with all the teaching 
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of our youth; and I did not quite understand its gaining admittance 
among the proverbs of Jamaica: but there it was. I was reassured, 
however, subsequently, when I learnt that “ugly” must be here 
taken as synonymous with “wickedness,” an explanation which of 
course removes any doubt as to the morality of the saying. 

Though I have by no means exhausted my stock of proverbs, 
I fear I shall tire the patience of my readers if I add to this 
already long list ; but I trust that I have given sufficient instances 
to show that the Jamaica negro is not at all the dull-witted fellow 
he is generally supposed to be, but that in his own way he is capable 
of both wise and witty sayings, and that one only requires the 
patience to make oneself acquainted with his peculiar train of 


thought to discover many such. 
A, R. LOSCOMBE. 
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HISTORY IN FICTION. 


T would be an interesting, though a somewhat laborious, task to 
examine carefully into the works of our most popular historical 
novelists, with a view to ascertaining how far such writers have 
striven to make, or have succeeded in making, incidents recorded 
in their pages coincide with facts, and how far the portraits of 
famous personages depicted by them may be taken as fairly 
faithful representations of their originals. I propose here to deal 
briefly with the historical novels of the following authors (for the 
purpose of obtaining, if possible, some answer to these inquiries), 
namely, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Kingsley, Harrison Ainsworth, 
W. M. Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton, and J. H. Shorthouse—a repre- 
sentative batch, I consider, we may safely say, so far as English 
fiction, at any rate, be concerned. 

The result of this investigation will, I contend, conduce to 
establish an important point which literary critics are far too prone 
to ignore, namely, that as a rule the writer of the historical novel 
who ventures upon no attempt to stick to dates and facts, but 
blindly goes out of his way to produce historical personages alive at 
impossible dates, and to perform impossible deeds, fails to compile 
so interesting and valuable a narrative as he who, without wearying 
the reader with dryasdust historical or antiquarian information, 
keeps, nevertheless, the groundwork of his plot in consonance with 
the records of the era which he has laboured to describe. Over 
and over again, it is easy to detect the damage done to a book of 
widespread popularity by this resort to absurd exaggeration. Take, 
for example, the case of one of the most popular novels ever written, 
“Kenilworth,” and consider how great an opportunity even such a 
genius as Sir Walter Scott missed by falsifying the chronology of 
his story. Amy Robsart, his heroine—but who was not Countess 
of Leicester, as Scott calls her—appears on the scene in the uneventful 
year of 1575; but had the author produced her in the correct year 
(1560), when her residence at Cumnor was the focus of sensational 
plots to which the history of those related in his pages are tame in 
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comparison, he would have been enabled not only to absorb still 
' further the attention of his readers, but to have provided some 
valuable footnotes to historical research as well. 

Against one historical novel that has achieved enormous popu- 
larity it is safe, beyond doubt, to charge its writer with having 
damaged the literary value, as well as the interest, of his narrative 
by going out of his way to commit inaccuracies and to narrate a 
most untrustworthy and partial story. I refer to Charles Kingsley’s 
“Westward Ho!” Without holding, indeed, a brief for the defence 
of the Church of Rome, it is impossible, nevertheless, for a fair- 
minded reader not to regret the ultra-Protestant tone which pervades 
the pages of this romance. All sense of fairplay and judicial in- 
partiality is thrown to the winds, and the Roman Catholics of 
Elizabethan England, real and imaginary, who figure among the 
characters are painted in colours of so dark a hue as to be little 
less than absolutely grotesque. Let us take, for example, the case 
of the two famous Jesuits, Fathers Parsons and Campion, whom 
Kingsley introduces as travelling in Devonshire, a county which 
neither ever entered. Here is a fine chance thrown away. Such 
men as Parsons and Campion, of remarkable, but so diverse 
abilities and disposition, should have been described true to life, 
and the interest in the plot would have been rendered all the 
stronger. Unfortunately, Charles Kingsley, in his hatred of the 
Jesuits, made no attempt to study either the careers or characters 
of these priests, and did his best to portray them as mere vulgar 
scoundrels—half knaves, half bullies. About Campion, the gentle 
and the learned, he can hit upon nothing better to tell than mere 
scandalous stories. In Parsons he finds a strong touch of the 
buffoon, as well as of the rogue. Imagine Edmund Campion 
giving vent whilst riding on horseback (an exercise to which he was 
well accustomed) to such extraordinary ejaculations as “ Mater in- 
temerata! Eripe me—Ugh! I am down! Adhaesit pavimento 
venter! No! I am not! Et dilectum tuum e potestate canis— 
Ah! Audisti me inter cornua unicornium! Put this, too, down 
in—Ugh! thy account in favour of my poor—oh, sharpness of this 
saddle! Oh, whither, barbarous islanders!” 

Father Campion here talks like a clown in a pantomime, and 
why he, the son of a London citizen, and a graduate of Oxford, 
should feel constrained to dub his fellow-countrymen “ barbarous 
islanders” it is most difficult to conceive. 

Other historical personages in “ Westward Ho!” fare almost as 
badly as the two Jesuits. Kingsley’s praise is often as dangerous 
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as his abuse. It is hard to recognise the Ralegh of the story as 
anything at all approaching the Ralegh of real life. The rough 
sea-dog, Drake, is endowed with all the virtues and graces of a 
medizval saint. Sir Philip Sidney rants like a Dissenting parson 
preaching from the pulpit. Queen Elizabeth is depicted as the very 
incarnation of all holiness and wisdom, whilst during her stormy 
reign we are rashly informed that those who lived through it were 
“‘the freest subjects England had ever seen,” and so forth! With 
the original accounts of the fight of the English fleet with the 
Invincible Armada Kingsley appears to have possessed but the 
very flimsiest acquaintance. According to him, the English seamen 
did not suffer from starvation or privations, such as to cause them 
to cease pursuit of the Spaniards. The Spanish sailors, too, were, 
one and all, abandoned ruffians, officers and men, and fought in 
the most unfair manner. In the midst of stumbling upon such 
wholesale blunders one is hardly surprised at coming across the 
preposterous statement that tiny Bideford sent out seven warships 
to fight the Armada, and that “ the little white town” was then “one 
of the chief ports of England.” 

It is a pleasure to pass from the inaccuracies of Charles Kingsley 
to the shortcomings of Sir Walter Scott. The historical errors of the 
“Wizard of the North” are more easy to forgive, for they are the 
mistakes of a greater writer and of a tranquil mind. ‘“ Kenilworth,” 
in spite of its chronological blunders, its mythical Sir Richard Varney, 
and its outrageous Anthony Foster, is so far superior in every respect 
to “ Westward Ho!” as to render all comparison between the pair 
out of the question. But here again we have the case of an author 
damaging his own work by declining to pay any concern for his 
dates. As argued above, had Scott told the tale of the unfortunate 
wife of Lord Robert Dudley’s last days as they were passed at 
Cumnor in the eventful year 1560, he could have made his plot 
infinitely more interesting than by extending his heroine’s character 
to 1575. Moreover, so daring a departure as Scott’s statement that 
the festivities at Kenilworth Castle were brought to an abrupt 
termination by the death of Amy Robsart is unpardonable. 

But “ Kenilworth” is not the only novel in the “ Waverley ” series 
in which Scott has exceeded the bounds of prudence in falsifying 
history to unwarrantable limits. In “ Peveril of the Peak ” there was 
no need to challenge criticism by presenting the heroic Charlotte, 
Countess of Derby (a staunch Protestant), as a Papist suspected of 
complicity in the Popish Plot; heedless also of the fact that the 
Countess died long before the proceedings of Titus Oates and his 
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confederates began. In “Ivanhoe,” the. association of the disguised 
King, Richard I., with the mythical outlaw, Robin Hood, is somewhat 
absurd, to say the least of it. In “‘ Rob Roy,” the quiet, unassuming 
wife of the Macgregor is transformed into a murderous amazon of 
the most bellicose type. 

Of all our novelists, the writer who has sought the most regularly 
the history of England for his theme is, we may safely say, William 
Harrison Ainsworth. Ninety per cent. of his stories are of the 
historical type. In many instances he has adhered as rigorously as 
possible to historical truth in preparing the groundwork of his plot ; 
in some instances, however, the reverse has been thecase. In “The 
Tower of London,” his best book, we find the historical blended 
with the fictional, but the result is, without doubt, highly favourable 
to the author’s integrity of purpose. The annals of the ancient 
fortress are recorded with strict fidelity (excepting notably the siege 
by Sir Thomas Wyatt and the burning of Edward Underhill, the 
** Hot Gospeller,” neither of which ever took place), while the brief 
history of Lady Jane’s ten days’ reign is admirably compiled. Of his 
other books, in which, on the whole, no decided liberties are taken 
with the historic muse, we may mention as brilliant examples “ Guy 
Fawkes,” “Old St. Paul’s,” “ James the Second,” and “ The Star 
Chamber.” On the other hand, we have to quote a couple of 
Ainsworth’s novels that rival, if they do not far excel, Kingsley’s 
romance in their inaccuracies, namely, “ Ovingdean Grange” and 
“Rookwood,” two of the most exciting and fascinating of the 
whole series. In “Ovingdean Grange” we have actually described 
for us the sojourn in hiding at that little house of Charles ILI., 
oblivious of the fact that the King never visited Ovingdean during 
the whole course of his life. In “ Rookwood” the blunders are of 
a different description. Here the author has deliberately seized 
upon one of the most ruffianly characters of the age which he 
portrays, a thief and murderer, named Richard Turpin, or Palmer, 
and has essayed to convert him into a prvewx chevalier after the 
fashion of a Chevalier Bayard or an “Admirable Crichton.” On 
this common cut-throat’s felonies Harrison Ainsworth expatiates in 
terms of fulsome flattery. ‘“O rare Dick Turpin!” he exclaims, 
and with a sigh laments elsewhere that “such men are not bred 
nowadays!” Surely, the novelist in search of a “knight of the 
road” fit to play a leading part in so popular a romance as “ Rook- 
wood” might either have pitched upon a more reputable robber 
than the brutal Turpin, or might at least have refrained from holding 
him up to his readers as a model of valour, chivalry, and horseman- 
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ship! The famous episode of the ride from London to York is a 
pure fabrication from beginning to end. It is as much a myth as is 
the existence of that wonderful mare, “Black Bess.” The only 
connection that Dick Turpin had with York was, so far as we know, 
his being hanged there, the particular crime which brought him to 
the gallows having been the theft of a horse. Commencing public 
life as a smuggler, he became in turn burglar, footpad, highwayman, 
horse-dealer, and horse-stealer. As in his “ Jack Sheppard,” Ains- 
worth seems to have lost all regard for the moral character of his 
hero in his admiration for the ruffian’s fabulous exploits. 

Let us next consider the case of a novel which, as a masterpiece 
of historical fiction, can lay serious claim to be regarded as one of 
the greatest romances written in our language. In W. M. Thackeray’s 
«‘ Esmond” we get, beyond all doubt, a work which reproduces with 
scrupulous fidelity the era concerning which it was written. If you 
wish to obtain-—it has been well said-—an insight into the social life 
of aristocratic London under Queen Anne, don’t trouble to consult 
an ordinary history-book, but read “Esmond”! ‘Not only 
Thackeray’s best work, but so much the best that there is none 
second to it,” is the verdict of a great author and critic. It is a 
pleasing task, therefore, to note that Thackeray’s errors in “ Esmond” 
are few compared, numerically, to those occurring in the books 
previously mentioned. Lord Mohun had not “Henry” as his, or 
one of his, Christian names, for he was called “Charles.” Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu had not (as stated in “ Esmond”), during 
the reign of William III., brought home the remedy of inoculation 
from Turkey, for her discovery of the presence of the custom at 
Adrianople was not achieved until the reign of George I. The 
reputed age of Thomas Parr was not a “hundred and sixty,” but 
about a hundred and fifty-two. The Duke of Hamilton could not 
have proposed and become engaged to Beatrix Esmond, since he 
had a wife living at the time, who survived him, and whose grief at 
the Duke’s death was excessive. The Duke, moreover, was not 
raised to the highest rank in the peerage at the date mentioned by 
Thackeray, when his father was still living. 

After “Esmond,” let us investigate the case of a novel which, 
published less than five-and-twenty years ago, has yet clearly proved 
by its wide and unabating popularity that (unlike nine-tenths of the 
fiction of these times) it has come to stay, a work upon which, if 
rumour be true, its author expended more labour and research in 
laying the historical foundations and general plan than have ever 
been bestowed hitherto upon an individual romance by any other 
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English novelist. The very history of the preparation and pro- 
duction by Mr. Shorthouse of “ John Inglesant” would alone make 
' up into a most interesting tale. The writer’s pains have met with 
their reward, for ‘John Inglesant” stands in a class almost by 
itself. It may have, if it has not already had, imitators, but it is 
unlikely to encounter a formidable rival. Of the many historical 

characters introduced into the plot, all have been delineated with 
- the most laudable care and skill. Mary Collet, Nicholas Ferrar, 
Hugh Paulin Serenus Cressy, Archbishop Laud, King Charles I., 
and Lord Biron, are described as we may well imagine them to 
have existed in the flesh: the ascetic, high-souled nun, wedded to 
the Church, yet a woman after all in her love for Inglesant ; the 
saintly Ferrar, confident (according to the author) that the “ real 
presence” is to be found as surely upon the altars of the Church 
of England as upon those of Rome; the fervent and enraptured 
scholar, who gave up all he held most dear at home to wear the 
black habit of a Benedictine monk; the murdered Primate, not 
represented here as the buffoon of Lord Macaulay’s essay; the 
subtle, lying, selfish King; the courtly, gallant, trusting cavalier. 
But John Inglesant, the most unreal, is the best portrait in the 
book. Since King Charles’s day there have been, and are, many 
Inglesants, not destined, indeed, to lead so romantic and spiritual 
an existence, but to hover constantly, as he hovered, upon the 
brink of Romanism, much perplexed as to whether to forsake, or 
not, the creed of their childhood for that of a Sancta Clara, who, 
but for his being described as a Jesuit, might well have passed for 
Father Christopher Davenport, a Franciscan friar and a famous 
controversialist. The following words, put into Sancta Clara’s mouth 
by the author as to the failure of himself and his friends with regard 
to a modus operandi of reconciliation between Canterbury and 
Rome, might well have been spoken by Father Davenport himself 
(who was, nevertheless, in real life by no means a friend of the 
Jesuits): ‘You see, Johnny,” continued St. Clare, with a smile, “all 
our plans have failed. The English Church is destroyed, and those 
Catholics who always opposed it are thought much of at Rome 
now, and carry all before them. I have not altered my opinion, 
however, and I shall die in the same.” Father Davenport’s “ plans 
failed” when his celebrated book (“ Paraphrastica Expositio Articu- 
lorum Confessionis Anglice ”), which was compiled with the aim of 
proving how greatly indebted the Anglican Church was for its 
Book of Common Prayer to the Latin Mass, was condemned at 
Rome and placed on the “ Index Expurgatorius.” 
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Lastly, in mentioning the principal historical novels of Bulwer 
Lytton, a list which should comprise “The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
“Eugene Aram,” “Harold,” “Rienzi,” and “The Last of the 
Barons,” we can conclude that the task of writing all these books was 
originally commenced by the author with the avowed object of 
adhering as closely as possible to historical truth in the construction 
of his plots, to attain which object he ever displayed the utmost 
energy and earnestness. That he was, however, always successful 
cannot be admitted ; but his lapses were, as a rule, the results of 
ignorance rather than design; although why, in one of the most 
interesting of his romances, he should have produced the celebrated 
Friar Bungay, or Bungey, alive on the battlefield of Barnet it is not 
easy to comprehend, for he has, I presume, confounded this charlatan 
with his more learned namesake of the thirteenth century. But 
whether or no Bulwer has absolutely given us the real Warwick 
the King-Maker, or the real Harold the Saxon, or the real Eugene 
Aram the scholar, there can be no doubt but that he strove his best 
to that end, and none of our historical novelists has laboured more 
diligently to amalgamate truly and reasonably together solid history 
and entrancing fiction in one happy and prosperous union. 

After all, one of the first requirements of the historical novel is 
that it should induce people, and especially young people, to love 
the study of history. Often the fascination of a great romance forms 
a golden bridge to some young reader, who thereby is enabled to 
enter upon a branch of learning which, but for his having devoured 
at school some standard novel, he would otherwise have avoided. 
English history, therefore, is deeply indebted to romance in more 
ways than we are inclined to reckon, and many a learned historian 
might well have sound reason to pause and reflect, in the course of 
his researches, whether the foundations of his study were not 
originally laid in the pleasant task of perusing the pages of some 
such popular piece of fiction as “Ivanhoe,” ‘Quentin Durward,” 
**The Tower of London,” or “The Last of the Barons.” 


PHILIP SIDNEY, 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


HE blemishes which occur in some of this learned and 
amiable writer’s productions have been so often exposed by 

his critics, while they have said so little in praise of his good 
qualities, that the general reader has been led to believe that his 
works are unworthy of attention. To the most famous of his critics, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, this result is in a great measure due. By 
interpolating in the life of Cowley his famous disquisition on the 
metaphysical school of poetry, and collecting therein so many 
absurdities from Donne and others, he, I believe, unwittingly did 
grievous harm to the reputation of an author for whom he enter- 
tained no little affection. Most people formed their opinions on 
the grotesque or ridiculous specimens given ; and thus was brought 
about that “ unmerited neglect” which was deplored by Sir James 
Mackintosh! in the early part of the last century and has been 
continued even to our days. It is certainly a strange freak of 
fortune that a poet who in his own time was so highly extolled 
that he is declared by Clarendon to have “made a flight beyond all 
men” ;? who was admired, and more than once imitated, by Milton ; 
who was “the darling” of Dryden’s youth; whose genius Addison con- 
fessed ; from whom Pope borrowed one of his most brilliant passages, 
and to whom Gray was not a little indebted—should now be read only 
in anthologies and books of a similar character. Now, great though 
his faults may be, and indeed are, we must not be blind to his 
merits, which are many. “There is much in Cowley that will stand,” 
says Thomas Campbell in his “ Essay on English Poetry” ; and he 
adds, “ He teems, in many places, with the imagery, the feeling, the 
grace and gaiety of a poet.” And, as a proof of the excellent judg- 
ment of this critic, I have been astonished to find how numerous 
and varied are the specimens of Cowley’s muse given in such of 
the above-mentioned compilations as I have examined. As his 
imperfections have been so frequently described, and perhaps 


' Miscellaneous Works, vol. 1., p» 319. 
2 Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon, vol. 1., p. 30. Oxford, 1759. 
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exaggerated, it will be my aim to show forth his good qualities in the 
following pages, so far as space will permit. 

For a notice of his Latin poems, which have received consider- 
able praise, I refer the reader to Dr. Johnson’s life of the writer, as 
much more interest was taken in such exotics in his days than in 
ours. My concern is with his English writings, and only with those 
he considered his best, with one exception. His comedy, “The 
Guardian,” which he did not include in the first edition of his works, 
has an interesting history. It was first performed at Cambridge 
about the beginning of the Civil War, and printed during his absence 
from England, but, imperfect as he considered it to be, it seems to 
have been somewhat popular. He, however, remodelled it later on, 
and it was produced on the stage with the title of “Cutter of Cole- 
man Street,” where it was treated “ with great severity, and was 
afterwards censured as a satire on the King’s party,” says Johnson. 
But an old playgoer, whose evidence was not available in the critic’s 
time, tells another story. Pepys writes as follows : ‘‘ December 16, 
1661. After dinner to the opera, where there was a new play 
(‘Cutter of Coleman Street’) made in the year 1658, with 
reflections much upon the late times; and it being the first time, 
the pay was doubled, and so, to save money, my wife and I went 
into the gallery, and there sat and saw very well; and a very good 
play it is. It seems of Cowley’s making.” Judging from this 
account, one would infer that the representation was a great success. 
There is another entry in the diary, some years afterwards, which is 
interesting. Pepys writes on August 5, 1668: “To the Duke of 
York’s playhouse, and there saw ‘The Guardian’; formerly the 
same, I find, that was called ‘Cutter of Coleman Street,’ a silly 
play.” Though the accounts are somewhat discordant, we have at 
least the testimony of a spectator to the reception, if not to the 
merits, of the plays on these particular occasions. 

We now come to Cowley’s most important works, contained in 
the folio published by himself in 1656, when he was only thirty- 
eight years of age. This, as we learn from his preface, consisted 
of four parts : (1) “The Miscellanies” ; (2) “ The Mistress, or 
Love-Verses”; (3) “The Pindaric Odes”; and (4) “The 
Davideis.” Why he was induced to print his works at so early a 
period of his life will be gathered from his own words, which may 
be thought to savour of vanity, though I believe that failing was 
alien to his character. ‘ From this which has happened to myself,” 
he says in reference to “‘ The Guardian,” ‘I began to reflect on the 
fortune of almost all writers, and especially poets, whose works 
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(commonly printed after their deaths) we find stuffed out, either 
with counterfeit pieces, like false money put in to fill up the bag, 
‘though it add nothing to the sum ; or with such which, though of 
their own coin, they would have called in themselves, for the base- 
ness of the allay: whether this proceed from the indiscretion of 
their friends, who think a vast heap of stones or rubbish a better 
monument than a little tomb of marble, or by the unworthy avarice 
of some stationers, who are content to diminish the value of the 
author, so they may increase the price of the book ; and like vintners 
with sophisticate mixtures, spoil the whole vessel of wine, to make it 
yield more profit. Thishath been the case with Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
Jonson, and many others : part of whose poems I should take the 
boldness to prune and lop away, if the care of replanting them in 
print did belong to me ; neither would I make any scruple to cut off 
from some the unnecessary young suckers, and from others the old 
withered branches ; for a great wit is no more tied to live in a vast 
volume than in a gigantic body ; on the contrary, it is commonly 
more vigorous the less space it animates, and as Statius says of 
little Tydeus,— 


Totos infusa per artus 
Major in exiguo regnabat corpore virtus. 


I am not ignorant that, by saying this of others, I expose myself 
to some raillery, for not using the same severe discretion in my own 
case, where it concerns me nearer. But though I publish here more 
than in strict wisdom I ought to have done, yet I have suppressed 
and cast away more than I publish ; and for the ease of myself and 
others, have lost, I believe too, more than both. And upon these 
considerations I have been persuaded to overcome all the just 
repugnances of my own modesty, and to produce these poems to the 
light and view of the world; not as a thing that I approved of in 
itself, but as a less evil, which I chose rather than to stay till it were 
done for me by somebody else, either surreptitiously before, or 
avowedly after my death ; and this will be more excusable, when the 
reader shall know in what respects he may look upon me as a dead, 
or at least a dying person, and upon my muse in this action, as 
appearing, like the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and assisting at her 
own funeral.” In all probability, it was when under the influence 
of such feelings as these that he wrote his short Latin poem, which 
bears the quaint title of “ Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris,” and has been 
Englished by Dr. Hurd and Prof. Henry Morley. Though appar- 
ently bidding adieu to poetry in the above most interesting 
passage, Cowley was attempting more than he could accomplish, for 
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he continued writing until the end of his short life. Thus was the 
truth of his own language shown when he said, “It is, I confess, but 
seldom seen that the Poet dies before the Man ; for when we once 
fall in love with that bewitching art, we do not use to court it as a 
mistress, but marry it as a wife, and take it for better or worse, as an 
inseparable companion of our whole life.” At all events, though 
perhaps not so demonstrative of his affection as in the heyday of his 
youth, he was faithful to his beloved unto death, and some of his most 
touching lines were written during the last decade of his life. To 
this period we are also indebted for his prose works, which are so 
justly admired by all who have read them for the simplicity and 
unaffected grace of their style. 

After Cowley’s death in 1667, Dr. Sprat, his friend and bio- 
grapher, set about the preparation of a new edition of his works, 
which was published in the following year. It was at the request of 
the poet that he undertook the task, as he informs us in his intro- 
duction, which is almost the sole authority we have for the history of 
Cowley’s life. ‘ Mr. Cowley,” he says, “in his will recommended to 
my care the revision of all his works that were formerly printed, and 
the collecting of those papers which he had designed for the press. 
And he did it with this obligation, that I should be sure to let 
nothing pass that might seem the least offence to religion, or good 
manners. A caution which you will judge to have been altogether 
needless. For certainly, in all ancient or modern times, there can 
scarce any author be found that has handled so many different 
matters in such various sorts of style, who less wants the correction 
of his friends, or has less reason to fear the severity of strangers.” 
The editor further says, “I have now set forth his Latin and English 
writings, each in a volume apart ; and to that which was before 
extant in both languages, I have added all that I could find in his 
closet, which he had brought to any manner of perfection.” With 
the Latin poems I do not intend to deal, for the reason already 
given. ‘To the four parts published by Cowley, Dr. Sprat has added 
two more, the one containing “ Verses written on several occasions,” 
the other his prose writings, viz., “ A Proposition for the Advance- 
ment of Experimental Philosophy,” “A Discourse by way of Vision 
concerning the Government of Oliver Cromwell,” and last, “ Several 
Discourses by way of Essays in Verse and Prose,” the whole forming 
a supplement of 148 pages to the volume edited by the author him- 
self. Dr. Sprat, of whom Johnson gives a brief memoir in the best of 
his works, was excellently qualified for his task, which was evidently 
alabour of love His “ Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. 
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Abraham Cowley,” prefixed to the folio edition of 1668, is admirably 
-written and has received much praise from the great critic, who, how- 
ever, considers it to be “a funeral oration rather than a history.” 
The author’s name is indissolubly connected with that of his friend, 
for whom he entertained the sincerest affection. The two are cele- 
brated by Addison in his “ Account of the Greatest English Poets,” 
written in 1694, in lines which, one must confess, are more remark- 
able for their truth than their poetry. 

Blest man ! whose spotless life and charming lays 

Employed the tuneful prelate in thy praise ! 

Blest man ! who new shalt be for ever known 

In Sprat’s successful labours and thy own. 

It is the fourth edition, dated 1674, of the folio edited by Dr. 
Sprat, that I make use of in these pages. The copy I possess is of 
unique interest as it is enriched with many marginalia written by 
Dr. Richard Hurd for his edition of “ Cowley’s Select Works, printed 
in 1772,” to use his own words. Dr. Johnson was at one time 
meditating the publication of the poet’s works and was angry at 
being forestalled by the bishop, to whose edition he applied the term 
“mutilated.” But two years later he was in a more indulgent 
mood, for, as Boswell reports, he said: “I was angry with Hurd 
about Cowley, for having published a selection of his works: but, 
upon better consideration, I think there is no impropriety in a man’s 
publishing as much as he chooses of any author, if he does not put 
the rest out of the way. A man, for instance, may print the Odes of 
Horace alone.” From the “ critical notes” of this editor, Johnson 
would seem to have derived considerable assistance when composing 
his life of Cowley. 

I now proceed to furnish a brief notice of the various parts of 
this volume, which are separately paginated. The “ Miscellanies,” 
including the “ Anacreontics,” fill forty-one pages, and contain some 
of the poet’s most finished productions, among which may be men- 
tioned the ode “ Of Wit,” ‘To the Lord Falkland,” “On the Death 
of Sir Henry Wotton” ; his touching lines “On the Death of Mr. 
Jordan,” who was once his master; his noble elegy “On the 
Death of Mr. William Hervey,” which, as Hurd truly says, “came 
from the author’s heart” ; and, lastly, the memorable verses “On the 
Death of Mr. Crashaw,” in which he celebrates a brother poet and a 
friend. From this last, and, as some think, the best of his elegies, I 
make the following quotation, which, apart from the excellence of 
the lines, will show whence Pope derived some of his inspiration 
for, to say the least, he is much indebted to it 
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Pardon, my Mother Church, if I consent 

That Angels led him when from thee he went, 
For even in error sure no danger is 

When joined with so much piety as his. 

Ah, mighty God, with shame I speak’t, and grief, 
Ah, that our greatest faults were in belief! 

And our weak reason were e’en weaker yet, 
Rather than thus our wills too strong for it. 

His faith perhaps in some nice tenets might 

Be wrong ; his life, I’m sure, was in the right. 
And I myself a Catholic will be 

So far at least, great Saint, to pray to thee. 

Hail, Bard triumphant ! and some care bestow 
On us, the poets militant below, 

Opposed by our old enemy, adverse chance, 
Attacked by envy, and by ignorance, 

Enchained by beauty, tortured by desires, 
Exposed by tyrant-love to savage beasts and fires ! 
Thou from low earth to nobler flames didst rise, 
And, like Elijah, mount alive the skies. 
Elijah-like, but with a wish much less, 

More fit thy greatness, and my littleness, 

Lo! here I beg (I whom thou once didst prove 
So humble to esteem, so good to love), 

Not that thy spirit might on me doubled be, 

I ask but half thy mighty spirit for me, 

And when my muse soars with so strong a wing, 
’T will learn of things divine, and.-first of thee to sing. 


In the margin of the fifth couplet, Dr. Hurd writes: ‘‘ Hence the 
famous lines of Mr. Pope, which have given such scandal to some 
and triumph to others, only because both parties have been more in 
haste to apply than understand them : 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
But Pope’s indebtedness to Cowley does not end here. His splendid 
lines, at the end of the first part of the “ Essay on Criticism,” be- 
ginning— 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
would seem to have been suggested by the above poem. The 
intensity of feeling is the same, and there is the same nervous power 
in the verse. 

Hail! Bards triumphant! born in happier days, 
could scarcely have occurred to Pope, had he not been acquainted 
with Cowley ; and the lines— 


Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 
And worlds applaud that must not yet be found, 
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are certainly but an echo of the following couplet near the end of the 
second book of the “ Davideis ” : 


Round the whole earth his dreaded name shall sound, 
And reach to worlds that must not yet be found. 


Excellent as both pieces are, Cowley’s is undoubtedly the more 
original, and, moreover, is not marred by any such anticlimax as 
that which exists at the end of Pope’s. 

Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit ; 
Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric art, 

But still I love the language of his heart. 


So writes Pope in his “Imitations of Horace.” But enough has 
been said to show that he not only read Cowley, but loved his 
language so much that he did not scruple at times to make it his own. 
The fact is that our poet’s works have been a rich mine from which 
much precious ore has been taken by other bards, who, trusting to 
the comparative oblivion into which he had fallen, thought that their 
pilferings would remain undiscovered. 

As an admirable example of Cowley’s lighter vein, I will quote 
his sparkling ballad ‘“‘The Chronicle,” which in its way has never 
been surpassed. ‘“ Nothing,” says Dr. Hurd, “is more famous, even 
in our days, than Cowley’s Mistresses,” by which name it was known. 
Even the austere Johnson is rapturous in its praise. “The 
‘Chronicle,’ he declares, is a composition unrivalled and alone: 
such gaiety of fancy, such facility of expression, such varied simili- 
tude, such a succession of images, such a dance of words, it is in 
vain to expect except from Cowley.” That this glowing eulogy is not 
overcharged, let the reader judge for himself. 


THE CHRONICLE: A BALLAD. 


Margarita first possest, 

If I remember well, my breast, 
Margarita first of all ; 

But when a while the wanton maid 

With my restless heart had played, 
Martha took the flying ball. 


Martha soon did it resign 

To the beauteous Catharine. 
Beauteous Catharine gave place 

(Though loth and angry she to part 

With the possession of my heart) 
To Eliza’s conquering face. 
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Eliza till this hour might reign, 

Had she not evil counsels ta’en ; 
Fundamental laws she broke, 

And still new favourites she chose, 

Till up in arms my passions rose, 
And cast away her yoke. 


Mary then, and gentle Anne, 

Both to reign at once began. 
Alternately they swayed, 

And sometimes Mary was the fair, 

And sometimes Anne the crown did wear, 
And sometimes both I obeyed. 


Another Mary then arose, 
And did rigorous laws impose. 
A mighty tyrant she ! 
Long, alas ! should I have been 
Under that iron-sceptered queen, 
Had not Rebecca set me free. 


When fair Rebecca set me free, 
*Twas then a golden time with me. 
But soon those pleasures fled ; 

For the gracious princess died, 
In her youth and beauty’s pride, 
And Judith reigned in her stead. 


One month, three days, and half an hour, 
Judith held the sovereign power. 
Wondrous beautiful her face, 
But so weak and small her wit, 
That she to govern was unfit, 
And so Susanna took her place. 


But when Isabella came, 

Armed with a resistless flame, 
And the artillery of her eye ; 
Whilst she proudly marched about 

Greater conquests to find out, 
She beat out Susan by-the-by. 


But in her place I then obeyed 
Black-eyed Bess, her viceroy-maid, 
To whom ensued a vacancy. 
Thousand worse passions then possest 
The interregnum of my breast : 
Bless me from such an anarchy ! 


Gentle Henrietta then, 
And a third Mary next began ; 
Then Joan, and Jane, and Audria ; 
NO, 2076. ss 
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And then a pretty Thomasine, 
And then another Catharine, 
And then a long e¢ cetera. 


But should I now to you relate 

The strength and riches of their state ; 
The powder, patches, and the pins, 

The ribbons, jewels, and the rings, 

The lace, the paint, and warlike things 
That make up all their magazines :— 


If I should tell the politic arts 
To take and keep men’s hearts ; 

The letters, embassies, and spies, 
The frowns, and smiles, and flatteries, 
The quarrels, tears, and perjuries— 

Numberless, nameless mysteries !— 


And all the little lime-twigs laid 

By Matchavil the waiting-maid :' 
I more voluminous should grow 

(Chiefly if I like them should tell 

All change of weathers that befell) 
Than Holinshed or Stow. 


But I will briefer with them be, 
Since few of them were long with me. 
A higher and a nobler strain 
My present emperess does claim, 
Heleonora, first of the name ; 
Whom God grant long to reign. 


At the end of the “ Miscellanies,” the “ Anacreontics, or, some 
copies of verses translated paraphrastically out of Anacreon,” are 
printed. They are eleven in number, to which is appended an 
“‘ Elegy upon Anacreon, who was choked by a grape-stone.” They 
are very pleasing compositions, and serve to show, as Dr. Hurd truly 
says, “that our author wanted neither ease of expression, nor the 
grace of numbers, when he followed the bent of his own taste and 
genius.” The best, I think, are “The Grasshopper” and ‘The 
Swallow,” which are much superior to what the amorous old Greek 
wrote. Cowley, it may be here mentioned, is invariably happy in 
his translations, or, rather, adaptations from the ancients. They are 
full of grace and beauty, and make us wish that he had left us more 
of them. 


1 Matchavil is a happy name for a cunning, unscrupulous maid. Dr. Aikin, 
knowing whence it is derived, substitutes A/achiavel and thereby spoils the effect. 
For ‘* Machiavelli,” W. [fabington writes ** Machavill ” (Arber’s reprint, p. 96). 
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The second part of the folio comprises eighty pages, and is 
occupied with the poems that bear the title of “The Mistress, or 
Love Verses.” The reason that impelled him to write them is given 
in his preface : “ For so it is, that poets are scarce thought Free-men 
of their Company, without paying some duties, and obliging them- 
selves to be trueto love. Sooner or later, they must all pass through 
this trial, like some Mahometan Monks, that are bound by their 
Order, once at least in their life, to make a pilgrimage to Mecca.” 
Cowley, therefore, was not urged to the composition of these love- 
ditties by the promptings of deep and overpowering affection ; he 
was simply following the fashion. Hence his “ Mistress” is a pure 
figment and bears no name that we can add to Petrarch’s Laura, 
Surrey’s Geraldine, or Habington’s Castara, which, in some respects, 
is the most genuine of the three, though all are tedious reading. 
The tale of true love is better told in one short poem, like Coleridge’s 
“Genevieve” or Tennyson’s “ Gardener’s Daughter,” than, to take 
the first instance, in a series of upwards of three hundred sonnets, 
though written in the choicest Italian, full “ of linked sweetness long 
drawn out.” There is something unreal in such productions, and 
Cowley’s is no exception to the rule. It is therefore unreasonable 
for Dr. Johnson to complain that the poet’s “ Mistress has no power 
of seduction,” and that the verses in which she is celebrated are so 
frigid that they “might have been written for penance by a hermit, 
or for hire by a philosophical rhymer who had only heard of another 
sex.” But the general conviction will be that Cowley’s nameless 
lady-love, no doubt young and beautiful, possessed greater charms 
than a Laura, who was a married woman, the mother of eleven 
children, and “ died of the plague, on the sixth of April, 1348,” as we 
learn from Sismondi. 

To these compositions the writer devoted three of his lustiest 
and freshest years, as we gather from the closing poem. It must 
have been after this period, one would fancy, that he fell in love for 
the first and last time in his life. His suit was unsuccessful, and he 
died unmarried. What sortof lady she was may perhaps be described 
in the following passage from his essay “‘ Of Greatness ”: “ I confess I 
love littleness almost in all things. A little convenient estate, a little 
cheerful house, a little company, and a very little feast, and if I were 
ever to fall in love again (which is a great passion, and, therefore, I 
hope I have done with it), it would be, I think, with prettiness 
rather than with majestical beauty. I would neither wish that my 
mistress, nor my fortune, should be a Bona Roba, nor as Homer 
uses to describe his beauties, like a daughter of great Jupiter 
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for the stateliness and largeness of her person, but as Lucretius 


says, 
Parvula, pumilio, Xapirwy uia, tota merum sal.” 


We may very well conclude from these words that the fair maiden 
of whom he became enamoured was of high estate and Junonian 
figure. Had fortune favoured him, it is quite possible that he 
would have accomplished much more than he promised, when he 
wrote, with a compliment to a contemporary poet : 


I'll fix thy title next in fame 
To Sacharissa’s well-sung name. 


But in the poem entitled “‘ Her Name,” which I should like to give 
complete, we are told that this “sacred name” shall be concealed 
“till the happy nuptial muse be seen” : 


Then all the fields and woods shall with it ring ; 
Then echo’s burthen it shall be ; 

Then all the birds in several notes shall sing, 
And all the rivers murmur thee ; 

Then every wind the sound shall upwards bear, 
And softly whisper ’t to some angel’s ear. 


Then shall thy name through all my verse be spread, 
Thick as the flowers in meadows lie, 

And when in future times they shall be read 
(As sure, I think, they will not die), 

If any critic doubt that they be mine, 
Men by that stamp shall quickly know the coin. 


Dr. Johnson tells us that “one of the severe theologians of 
the time censured him as having published a book of profane and 
lascivious verses,” for which accusation there is not the slightest 
foundation. If there be one or two slight lapses from propriety, it 
must be remembered that Cowley wished them to be expunged, but 
Dr. Sprat informs us that he could not carry out the poet’s request 
because “ those that had the right of the other edition” would not 
consent to the suppression of a word. The same prelate’s judgment 
on the series of poems, with the above reservation, may be accepted : 
“ But of all the rest I dare boldly pronounce that never yet so much 
was written on a subject so delicate that can less offend the severest 
rules of morality.” A little before this he had the courage to say: 
“T am not, therefore, ashamed to commend Cowley’s ‘ Mistress.’” 
Dr. Hurd, however, has not a single marginal note on any of the 
eighty pages, and did not reprint one of the poems in his selections. 
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He might well have given “The Wish,” which is one of the best, 
and shows that the poet’s hankering after a country life was of early 
origin. I subjoin the first two of the five stanzas : 
Well then ; I now do plainly see, 
This busy world and I shall ne’er agree ; 
The very honey of all earthly joy 
Does of all meats the soonest cloy, 
And they, methinks, deserve my pity, 
Who for it can endure the stings, 
The crowd, and buzz, and murmurings 
Of this great hive, the city. 


Ah, yet, ere I descend to the grave, 
May I a small house and large garden have ! 
And a few friends, and many books, both true, 
Both wise, and both delightful too ! 
And since Love ne’er will from me flee, 
A mistress moderately fair, 
And good as guardian angels are, 
Only beloved, and loving me! 


Of all Cowley’s works the “ Mistress” is the one that most 
abounds in conceits, which would seem inseparable from this class 
of poetry since the days of Petrarch, who, in an evil hour, first 
brought it into fashion. A crowd of imitators arose, who surpassed 
the extravagances of their master ; such was Marini in Italy, Gén- 
gora in Spain, and Cowley in England, who, though preceded by 
Donne, is rightly considered to be the best representative of what 
may be called the fantastic school of poetry in our language, and 
fortunately, as Johnson says, “almost the last of that race.” Though 
he indulges in “ false wit,” to use the expression of William Walsh, 
the friend of Pope, or “ mixed wit,” as Addison terms it, we must 
give our poet the credit of doing no violence to his mother-tongue, 
for, if his language be at times careless, it is never distorted from its 
true meaning; neither does he disfigure it by words of his own 
making, nor does he run after those that are obsolete. 

The “Pindaric Odes, written in imitation of the style and 
manner of the Odes of Pindar,” fill seventy pages, with the notes. 
It is a class of poetry in irregular metres, first introduced by Cowley, 
but “to which his style was ill suited,” as Hurd observes. His 
genius, moreover, being of a contemplative cast, was unable to treat 
subjects of a lofty and sublime character with adequate force. He 
well knew his own limitations, as we may see from the fourth stanza 
of his poem in praise of Pindar, which, though founded on Horace’s 
ode (Carm. Iv. 2), is most applicable to his own muse: 
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Lo! how the obsequious wind, and swelling air, 
The Theban swan does upwards bear 
Into the walks of clouds, where he does play, 
And with extended wings opens his liquid way. 
Whilst, alas ! my timorous muse 
Unambitious tracks pursues ; 
Does with weak unballast wings, 
About the mossy brooks and springs, 
About the trees’ new-blossomed heads, 
About the gardens’ painted beds, 
About the fields and flowery meads, 
And all inferior beauteous things, 
Like the laborious bee, 
For little drops of honey flee, 
And there with humble sweets contents her industry. 


But whatever opinion may be held regarding this style of poetry, 
it cannot be denied that Cowley’s odes are worthy of attentive 
consideration. Even those who look upon them as a failure will 
grant that they served as a model which was improved by Dryden, 
Pope, and Gray, and brought to perfection by Wordsworth in his 
magnificent “Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recol- 
lections of Early Childhood,” wherein we find that plenitude of 
“judgment, style, and harmony” which Gray denied to Cowley, 
“‘who had his merit,” as the same writer adds. Though he. failed 
to catch the spirit of the Theban bard, there are excellent things in 
the “ Pindarics,” which Dryden ranks infinitely above the “ Mistress,” 
wherein the poet has copied Donne’s “metaphysics” to a fault.! 
The first two odes, which are directly inspired by the Greek poet, 
have met with considerable praise, but they are paraphrases, not 
translations, according to the author’s own words in his preface : 
“Tt does not at all trouble me,” he says, “that the grammarians 
perhaps will not suffer this libertine way of rendering foreign authors 
to be called translation ; for I am not so much enamoured of the 
name translator as not to wish rather to be something better, though 
it want yetaname. . . . Upon this ground I have, in these two odes 
of Pindar, taken, left out, and added what I please ; nor make it so 
much my aim to let the reader know precisely what he spoke, as 
what was his manner of speaking ; which has not been yet (that I 
know of) introduced into English, though it be the noblest and 
highest kind of writing in verse.” Like the French poet Ronsard, 
who took Pindar for his model, Cowley disregarded the form of the 

1 « Discourse on Satire.” From this reference it will be seen that the origin 


of the phrase ‘‘ metaphysical school ” should be attributed to Dryden, rather than 
to Pope or Dr. Johnson. 
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ancient ode and did not divide it into strophes, antistrophes, and 
epodes, as Gray afterwards did in his “Progress of Poesy” and 
“The Bard,” which are more remarkable for the turgidity, than 
Cowley’s are for the homeliness, of the diction. These patchwork 
compositions, in which we are continually reminded of the close 
alliance that subsists between the sublime and the ridiculous, 
“ show,” we are told, “how scrupulously faithful that learned lyrist 
was in his discipleship of Pindar.” ! But the chief resemblance to 
his master is to be seen in his copying one particular fault, thus 
described by Longinus in his treatise “On the Sublime”: “ But in 
Pindar and Sophocles, who carry fire along with them through the 
violence of their motion, that very fire is many times unseasonably 
quenched, and then they drop most unfortunately down.” Gray’s 
‘* Elegy,” one may safely say, is of infinitely more value than all the 
so-called “ Pindaric ” odes ever composed in our language, his own 
included, and those that may be written in honour of the coronation 
of his present Majesty. 

There is scarcely anything more amusing in our literature than 
the genesis of this ‘ Pindaric madness,” as it has been well named. 
During his years of exile at Paris, Cowley took up the study of the 
Theban bard, and resolved to give an imitation of his manner and 
see how it “would look in an English habit.” He cast aside the 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode as useless incumbrances, and, 
observing that no two of Pindar’s odes possess the same metrical 
structure, he invented measures of his own, and gave the result to 
the world. The “ Pindaric Odes ” were received with great applause 
and were at once imitated by both young and old, no doubt to their 
author’s amazement, for he had said: “And though the liberty of 
them may incline a man to believe them easy to be composed, yet 
the undertaker will find it otherwise.” But the explanation is to be 
seen in the words of a great Victorian poet : 

Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 


And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed. 


For close on fifty years these Pindaric flowers were cultivated 
with more or less success, until a certain gardener, angry at the sight 
of the ugly specimens he had produced, resolved to show that all 
were weeds. In other words, Congreve,? having composed some 


1 Mr. E. Gosse’s ‘¢ Congreve,” p. 159. 
? It has been asserted from the days of Dr. Samuel Johnson to those of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse that Congreve was the first to show in English what a real 
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odes in the prevailing fashion, which were a failure, and unwilling 
to lay the blame on his own lack of power, tried to prove that his 
model was at fault. He accordingly procured a copy of Pindar’s 
works, which had been strangely neglected all these years, and 
succeeded in demonstrating that the English poet had not adhered 
to the Greek form of the ode with its triple division, and that Pindar 
did not write doggerel. Wonderful discovery! But our poet had 
never attempted to emulate the Theban’s style, as his own language 
shows: “ They (the Pindaric Odes) either are, or at least were meant 
to be, of that kind of style which Dionysius Halicarnassus (sic) calls 
peyarodpves xal dd pera Setvdryros, and which he attributes to 
Alczeus. The digressions are many and sudden, and sometimes 
long, according to the fashion of all lyrics, and of Pindar above all 
men living. The figures are unusual and bold, even to temerity, and 
such as I durst not have to do withal in any other kind of poetry. 
The numbers are various and irregular, and sometimes (especially 
some of the long ones) seem harsh and uncouth, if the just measures 
and cadences be not observed in the pronunciation. So that almost 
all their sweetness and numerosity (which is to be found, if I mistake 
not, in the roughest, if rightly repeated) lies in a manner wholly at 
the mercy of the reader.” 

It may be added that Congreve wrote several odes in strict con- 
formity to the ancient model, but, as he possessed neither the genius 
of a Cowley nor that of a Pindar, they were, both regular as well as 
irregular, alike failures. However, we must give him his due, for, as 
Johnson says: “He first taught the English writers that Pindar’s 
odes were regular; and though certainly he had not the fire 
requisite for the higher species of lyric poetry, he has shown us that 
enthusiasm has its rules, and that in mere confusion there is neither 
grace nor greatness.” But it was not from Cowley himself, but from 
his “ mimickers,” to use Gilbert West’s expression, that we were 
delivered. The frigid and artificial form of the ode which Congreve 
introduced under the name of regular has not been a success, and 
Pindaric ode was, ‘‘ with its strophe, antistrophe, and epode.” But, if we look 
into the works of an author who had much Latin and no inconsiderable Greek, 
we shall find that Ben Jonson is entitled to that honour. The poem, ‘‘ To the 
immortal Memory and Friendship of that noble Pair, Sir Lucius Cary and Sir 
Uenry Morison,” in ‘* Underwoods,” is, as Robert Bell says, ‘‘a perfect example 
of the Pindaric Ode,” though Jonson himself did not give it that name. And, 
horribile dictu, he omitted the magic words, Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode, 
which he replaced by their vulgar equivalents, The Turn, The Counter-Turn, and 
The Stand, whereby he exhibited his ignorance of the spirit of the Theban bard ! 


The only thing that may be urged in his excuse is, that though very learned, he 
was not pedantic. O rare Ben Jonson ! 
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no examples are worthy of a moment’s comparison with the best of 
those which are styled irregular, of which class of poetry Cowley was 
the founder. 

Dr. Hurd singles out, as the best of his productions in this part 
of his works, “ The Praise of Pindar,” “To Mr. Hobbes,” and 
“‘ Brutus ”; but I consider the most powerful of all to be the last, 
entitled “The Plagues of Egypt,” which, with all its shortcomings, 
is a truly wonderful poem, and makes us think that, if Cowley had 
enjoyed leisure, his name would have ranked among the first in our 
literature. 

Next comes the “ Davideis, a Sacred Poem of the Troubles of 
David,” which, with the notes, occupies 154 pages. To Cowley 
belongs the honour of having first attempted epic poetry in the 
English language. The four books of the “ Davideis” were for the 
most part composed in the author’s youth, and are but a third of 
what the poem was meant to contain. If he had been able to carry 
out his plan, he might not indeed have been the author of an epic 
comparable with those that bear the name, but he would certainly 
have produced a work of uncommon interest, if we may judge by 
what he has given us. But the troubles of the time were against 
him and he was forced to leave his country. In his preface he 
says: “A warlike, various, and a tragical age is best to write of, but 
worst to write in.” We may therefore attribute much of his want of 
finish to this cause, as Dryden has well explained in his “ Discourse 
on Epic Poetry” : “On the other side, without being injurious to the 
memory of our English Pindar, I will presume to say that his 
metaphors are sometimes too violent, and his language is not always 
pure. But at the same time I must excuse him, for through the 
iniquity of the times he was forced to travel at an age when, instead 
of learning foreign languages, he should have studied the beauties of 
his mother tongue, which, like all other speeches, is to be cultivated 
early, or we shall never write it with any kind of elegance. Thus by 
gaining abroad he lost at home, like the painter in the ‘ Arcadia,’ 
who, going to see a skirmish, had his arms lopped off, and returned, 
says Sir Philip Sidney, ‘ well instructed how to draw a battle, but 
without a hand to perform his work.’” But things were not quite 
so bad as here described, for the same writer tells us that his last 
writings were his best. As Cowley has himself given an outline of 
the “ Davideis,” as he meant it to be, I will quote the passage : 
“IT come now to the last part, which is Davideis, or an heroical 
poem of the troubles of David ; which I designed into twelve books ; 
not for the Tribes’ sake, but after the Pattern of our Master Virgil ; 
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and intended to close all with that most poetical and excellent elegy 
of David’s on the death of Saul and Jonathan. For I had no mind 
to carry him quite on to his Anointing at Hebron, because it is the 
custom of heroic poets (as we see by the examples of Homer and 
Virgil, whom we should do ill to forsake to imitate others) never to 
come to the full end of their story, but only so near that everyone 
may see it; as men commonly play not out the game, when it is 
evident that they can win it, but lay down their cards, and take up 
what they have won. This, I say, was the whole design, in which 
there are many noble and fertile arguments behind ; as the barbarous 
cruelty of Saul to the priests at Nob, the several flights and escapes 
of David, with the manner of his living in the Wilderness, the 
funeral of Samuel, the love of Abigail, the sacking of Ziklag, the loss 
and recovery of David’s wives from the. Amalekites, the Witch of 
' Endor, the war with the Philistines, and the battle of Gilboa ; all 
which I meant to interweave upon several occasions, with most of 
_ the illustrious stories of the Old Testament, and to embellish with 
the most remarkable antiquities of the Jews, and of other nations 
before or at that age. But I have had neither leisure hitherto, nor 
have appetite at present to finish the work, or so much as to revise 
that part which is done with that care which I resolved to bestow 
upon it, and which the dignity of the matter well deserves.” Of his 
own attempt he speaks in modest terms: “I am far from assuming 
to myself to have fulfilled the duty of this weighty undertaking ; but 
sure I am that there is nothing yet in our language (nor perhaps in 
any) that is in any degree answerable to the idea that I conceive of 
it.” Dr. Hurd’s comment on these words is very interesting and runs 
thus : “This idea of our author seems now to be answered, and the 
work successfully performed by our Milton.” It may very well be 
doubted whether Cowley would have agreed that “ Paradise Lost ” 
was the complete realisation of such a poem as he had contemplated. 
Be that, however, as it may, there can be no doubt that Milton 
derived no little benefit from the “ Davideis,” which contains many 
splendid lines, and not a few passages of rare descriptive power. As 
the four books average about 1,000 lines each and the poem is 
incomplete, a detailed criticism of the work is unnecessary, which is 
extraordinary both in its strength and its weakness. That Cowley 
was not destitute of the qualities required for the composition of an 
epic we may learn from Rymer, who says: ‘That a more happy 
genius for heroic poetry appears in Cowley ; that he understood the 
purity, the perspicuity, the majesty of the style and the virtue of 
numbers ; that he could discern what was beautiful and pleasant in 
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nature, and could express his thoughts without the least difficulty or 

constraint ; that he understood to dispose of the matters, and to 

manage digressions ; and, lastly, that he understood Homer and 

Virgil, and as prudently made his advantage of them.” I quote this 

from the preface to a translation of Bossu’s * Treatise of the Epick 

Poem,” London, 1719, the writer of which continues: “ Vet, after all 

these high commendations, he laments his not carrying on the work 

so far as he had designed, and his not living to revise what he did 

leave behind him ; and blames him for his ill choice of the subject of 

his poem, in that like Lucan he made choice of history, and a history 

where he was so strictly tied up tothe truth. He likewise blames him 

for inserting the lyric measure in the very body of his.poem.” In the 

first book and again in the third, Cowley has introduced an ode, which 

are both excellent specimens of his muse. He thus refers to the 

matter in his notes: “For this liberty of inserting an ode into an” 
heroic poem, I have no authority or example, and therefore, like 1.1en 

who venture upon a new coast, I must run the hazard of it. We must - 
sometimes be bold to innovate.” If Homer had given us the lay 
celebrating the exploits of the heroes,' which the warrior.Achilles was 
chanting to the music of his lyre when the envoys, Ajax and Ulysses, 
came to his tent, who would have blamed him? Cowley, it must be 
allowed, was not less daring in his epic than in his lyrical poetry. 

Despite its imperfections, the “ Davideis ” exhibits many of the 
marks of genius and well deserves attentive perusal. Every reader 
will regret that its author was unable to complete it according to the 
plan he has described. At the end of each book will be found a 
series of notes, written in admirable style and full of the most various 
learning. It may be mentioned that Dr. Hurd has not annotated a 
single page in this division of the folio. 

We now come to what Dr. Sprat added to the edition published 
by Cowley himself in 1656. This part comprises 148 pages and 
contains “his later compositions, which are undoubtedly the best of 
his poems and the most correct,” according to Dryden. The open- 
ing ode on “Christ’s Passion ” shows almost Miltonic power, and is 
but little, if at all, disfigured by the author’s failings. The one 
entitled ‘Mr. Cowley’s Book presenting itself to the University 
Library of Oxford” is of much interest and may be called autobio- 
graphical. Among those that Dr. Hurd commends is “ Acme and 
Septimius out of Catullus.” We praises our author’s good taste and 
morals for having converted ‘a loose love-poem into a sober epi- 
thalamium,” and adds: “ We have all the grace, and what is more, 

1 KAéa av8pav, Ilias ix. 189. 
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all the warmth of Catullus, without his indecency.” The longest ode, 
numbering nineteen stanzas, is ““ Upon his Majesty’s Restoration and 
Return.” But his celebration of that event brought Cowley, who 
had been among the most faithful to the royal cause, no recompense 
for his services. This neglect of one who had done so much, and 
whose modest desires could have been so easily satisfied, is most 
pathetically described in “The Complaint,” on which Dr. Hurd has 
this excellent note: ‘‘ The plan of this poem is highly poetical, and 
though the numbers be not the most pleasing, the expression is 
almost everywhere natural and beautiful. But its principal charm is 
that air of melancholy thrown over the whole, so expressive of the 
poet’s character. The address of the writer is seen in conveying his 
just reproaches on the Court, under a pretended vindication of it 
against the Muse.” The “Hymn to the Light” is not without 
beauty, as the following quotation will show : 


A crimson garment in the rose thou wear’st ; 
A crown of studded gold thou beaz’st. 
The virgin lilies in their white 
Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked light. 
The violet, spring’s little infant, stands 
Girt in thy purple swaddling-bands ; 
On the fair tulip thou dost dote ; 
Thou cloth’st it in a gay and parti-coloured coat. 


The ode addressed ‘‘To the Royal Society,” and composed at the 
request of Dr. Sprat and John Evelyn, was much admired by Lord 
Macaulay, who thus speaks of it in the longest of his essays : “ Cowley, 
who was among the most ardent, and not among the least discerning 
followers of the new philosophy, has, in one of his finest poems, 
compared Bacon to Moses standing on Mount Pisgah.” The lines, 
which attracted his attention and also that of Sir James Mackintosh 
occur in the fifth stanza, which runs thus : 


From these and all long errors of the way, 
In which our wandering predecessors went, 
And, like the old Hebrews, many years did stray 
In deserts but of small extent, 
Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last, 
The barren wilderness he past, 
Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promised land, 
And from the mountain’s top of his exalted wit, 
Saw it himself, and showed us it. 
But life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds, and conquer too ; 
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Nor can so short a line sufficient be 
To fathom the vast depth of nature’s sea : 
The work he did we ought to admire, - 
And were unjust, if we should more require 
From his few years, divided ’twixt the excess 
Of low affliction and high happiness. 
For who on things remote can fix his sight, 
That’s always in a triumph or a fight ? 


Coming now to his prose works, which, with two exceptions, are 
the best known of his compositions and are worthy of all the praise 
they have received, I shall say very little for that reason. On the 
paper entitled “A Proposition for the Advancement of Experimental 
Philosophy,” Dr. Hurd comments. as follows: “Ingenious men de- 
light in dreams of reformation. In comparing the following propo- 
sition of Cowley with that of Milton, addressed to Mr. Hartlib, we 
find that these great poets had amused themselves with some 
exalted and, in the main, congenial fancies on the subject of educa- 
tion: that, of the two plans proposed, this of Mr. Cowley was better 
digested, and is the less fanciful ; ifa preference, in this respect, can be 
given to either when both are manifestly Utopian: and that our 
Universities, in their present form, are well enough calculated to 
answer all the reasonable ends of such Institutions; provided we 
allow for the unavoidable defects of them, when drawn out into 
practice.” 

The longest of Cowley’s prose writings is “A Discourse by way 
of Vision, concerning the Government of Oliver Cromwell,” from 
which I cannot but think that Addison derived not a little of the 
beautiful style which charms us in “ The Vision of Mirza.” Of this 
most admirable production, Dr. Hurd writes thus: “There is 
something very noble and poetical in the plan of this Vision ; and 
a warm vein of eloquence runs quite through it. This is the best 
of our author’s prose works. The subject, which he had much at 
heart, raised his genius.” He furthermore informs us that “ Mr. 
Hume has inserted this character of Cromwell, but altered, as he 
says, in some particulars from the original, in his ‘ History of Great 
Britain.’ 1 know not why he should think any alterations necessary. 
They are chiefly in the style, which surely wanted no improvement. 
Or, ifit did, posterity would be more pleased to have this curious frag- 
ment transmitted to them in the authors own words than in the 
choicest phrase of the historian.” In this discourse the writer has 
inserted four poems, which are not unworthy of his muse. Let 
these lines serve as a specimen : 
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So Athaliah, when she saw her son, 
And with his life her dearer greatness gone, 
With a majestic fury slaughtered all 
Whom high birth might to high pretences call : 
Since he was dead who all her power sustained, 
Resolved to reign alone ; resolved and reigned. 
Opposite the last line, Dr. Hurd quotes the following from 


“ Paradise Regained ” : 
“‘Tempt not the Lord thy God.” He said, and stood. 


If Milton here imitated Cowley, it is certainly a better instance 
than the one furnished by Dr. Johnson, who seems to think, with 
good reason, that the spear of Satan in “ Paradise Lost” is made 
of the same timber as Goliath’s in the “Davideis”; but that either 
of the poets is entitled to claim the invention of such a weapon 
cannot be allowed, as it had been described in one of the old 
romances long before they were born. Yet whose words are more 
vivid than Cowley’s ? 

His spear the trunk was of a lofty tree, 

Which nature meant some tall ship’s mast should be ; 

The huge iron head six hundred shekels weighed, 

And of whole bodies but one wound it made, 

Able death’s worst command to overdo. 

Destroying life at once and carcass too. 


No one, surely, will deny that the language is worthy of the weapon! 

After these two interesting papers, which have not been re- 
printed for many years, so far as I am aware,' we have the “ Several 
Discourses by way of Essays in Verse and Prose,” which are without 
doubt the most enjoyable of all his writings, because Cowley, like 
Montaigne and Robert Burton, talks to us as friends but with such 
unpretentious wisdom and simple candour that we are inspired with 
something akin to love for his character. “In these discourses,” 
says Dr. Hurd, “as in everything, indeed, which Mr. Cowley wrote 
in prose, we have a great deal of good sense, embellished by a lively 
but very natural expression. The sentiments flow from the heart, 
and generally in a vein of pure and proper English.” Coleridge 
must have had these essays in mind when he said that Cowley’s 
prose “is characteristic of him as a first-rate gentleman,” for such, 
indeed, he was. 

Thanks to the late Mr. Henry Morley, these discourses of 
Cowley, written during the last seven years of his life, are easily 

1 The Vision of Cromwell is in the fifth volume of the Harleian Miscellany, 


1808. Of course, I do not forget Dr. Grosart’s complete edition of Cowley’s 
works ; but that, being published by subscription, is in a different category. 
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accessible, and therefore need not be mentioned in detail. But I 
should like to call the reader’s attention especially to the one that 
bears the title “Of my Self,” in which he tells us with such 
charming simplicity how the spirit of poesy was infused into his 
boyish heart. ‘I believe,” he says, “I can tell the particular little 
chance that filled my head first with such chimes of verse as have 
never since left ringing there ; for I remember when I began to 
read, and take some pleasure in it, there was wont to lie in my 
mother’s parlour (I know not by what accident, for she herself never 
in her life read any book but of devotion), but there was wont 
to lie Spenser’s works ; this I happened to fall upon, and was 
infinitely delighted with the stories of the knights, and giants, and 
monsters, and brave houses, which I found everywhere there: 
(though my understanding had little to do with all this) and, by 
degrees, with the tinkling of the rhyme and dance of the numbers, 
so that I think I had read him all over before I was twelve years 
old, and was thus made a poet as immediately as a child is made an 
eunuch. With these affections of mind, and my heart wholly set 
upon letters, I went to the University; but was soon torn from 
thence by that violent public storm which would suffer nothing to 
stand where it did, but rooted up every plant, even from the princely 
cedars, to me, the hyssop.” 

The last I will mention is “The Garden,” on account of its 
connection with John Evelyn, for whose little book, entitled 
“Kalendarium Hortense ; or, The Gardener’s Almanac,” it was 
written, but not on its first publication. It consists of a short 
introduction in prose and a poem of eleven stanzas in praise of 
gardens, trees, and flowers, in which our author took great delight. 
To his new edition Evelyn prefixed a dedicatory letter to his friend, 
in which he says: “ This Hortulan Kalendar is yours, mindful of the 
honour once conferred on it, when you were pleased to suspend 
your nobler raptures, and think it worthy your transcribing.” From 
this very striking poem I will quote a few lines in which the wonders 
of grafting are described “in the best manner of Shakespeare,” 
as Dr. Hurd thinks : 


He bids the ill-natured crab produce 
The gentle apple’s winy juice ; 

The golden fruit that worthy is 

Of Galatea’s purple kiss ; 

He does the savage hawthorn teach 
To bear the medlar and the pear ; 
He bids the rustic plum to rear 

A noble trunk, and be a peach ; 
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Even Daphne’s coyness he does mock, 
And weds the cherry to her stock, 
Though she refused Apollo’s suit ; 
Even she, that chaste and virgin-tree, 
Now wonders at herself to see 
That she’s a mother made, and blushes in her fruit. 


The poem, of which this is a specimen, must have given exquisite 
pleasure to Evelyn, for, writing in the year 1690 to Lady Sunderland, 
he attributes the success of his little book to “‘ my dear (and while he 
lived) worthy friend Mr. Cowley; upon his reputation only it has 
survived seven impressions, and is now entering on the eighth.” 
The ninth edition, from which I have quoted, was printed in 1699, 
and from it I learn that our poet’s verses are dated “ Chertsea, 1666,” 
so they have a pathetic interest, for they must have been nearly the 
last he composed, as he died in the following year. His faithful 
friend visited him during his illness, and thus chronicles the end 
in his diary: “1 August. I received the sad news of Abraham 
Cowley’s death, that incomparable poet and virtuous man, my very 
dear friend, and was greatly deplored. [August] 3. Went to Mr. 
Cowley’s funeral, whose corpse lay at Wallingford House, and was 
thence conveyed to Westminster Abbey in a hearse with six horses 
and all funeral decency, near a hundred coaches of noblemen and 
persons of quality following ; among these all the wits of the town, 
divers bishops and clergymen. He was interred next Geoffrey 
Chaucer and near to Spenser. A goodly monument has been since 
erected to his memory.” 

Such was the end of this amiable and accomplished writer, whose 
works, once so famous, have been so long and so unduly neglected. 
His noble, yet simple, character is seen on every page he penned. 
He was, says Leigh Hunt in “The Town,” “one of the kindest, 
wisest, and truest gentlemen that ever graced humanity. He has 
been pronounced by one, competent to judge, to have been ‘if not a 
great poet, a great man.’ But his poetry is what every other man’s 
poetry is, the flower of what was in him ; and it is so far good poetry 
as it is the quintessence of amiable and deep reflection, not without 
a more festive strain, the result of his sociality.” Dr. Vicesimus 
Knox gives him even higher praise : “ Possessed of genius and spirit, 
he stands forth an avowed and powerful champion of moral and 
religious reformation ; and while he admonishes with all the rigour 
of censorial discipline, he charms with the luminous language and 
vivid colouring of descriptive poetry.” ! 


1 Winter Evenings: or, Lucubrations on Life and Letters, vol. iii. p. 173. 
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His delight was in a country life, in good books, and in the 
society of a few chosen friends. He does not seem to have had an 
enemy, and his nature was such that he could not harbour an unkind 
thought even against those who kept back the reward due to his 
fidelity in the royal cause for which he had sacrificed so much. It 
has not been my business to speak of his literary shortcomings, which 
have been more than enough exposed by others. My aim has been 
to show his merits as far as was possible in the compass of an article ; 
and I think it will be allowed that he was no common man, but a 
genius of a high order, whose misfortune it was to live in an age of 
vitiated taste. His description is given so kindly and so admirably 
by Addison in the following lines that they may well form the ‘con- 
clusion of this paper : 


Great Cowley then (a mighty genius) wrote, 

O’errun with wit, and lavish of his thought : 

His turns too closely on the reader press ; 

He more had pleased us, had he pleased us less. 

One glittering thought no sooner strikes our eyes 

With silent wonder, but new wonders rise. 

As in the milky way a shining white 

O’erflows the heavens with one continued light ; 

That not a single star can show his rays, 

Whilst jointly all promote the common blaze. 

Pardon, great poet, that I dare to name 

The unnumbered beauties of thy verse with blame ; 

Thy fault is only wit in its excess, 

But wit like thine in any shape will please. 

What muse but thine can equal hints inspire, 

And fit the deep-mouthed Pindar to thy lyre ; 

Pindar, whom others, in a laboured strain 

And forced expression, imitate in vain? 

Well-pleased in thee he soars with new delight, 
And plays in more unbounded verse, and takes a nobler flight. 


These lines are quoted from “ An Account of the Greatest English 
Poets,” dated 1694. It is a compliment to Cowley that the best 
thing in them is borrowed from his ode “ Of Wit,” which Johnson 
says “is almost without a rival.” The idea is thus expressed in the 
fifth stanza ; 

Several lights will not be seen, 

If there be nothing else between. 


Men doubt, because they stand so thick in the sky, 
If those be stars which paint the galaxy. 


JOHN T. CURRY. 
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AMONG WARWICKSHIRE 
PEA-PICKERS. 


E drove from the Garrick Inn at Stratford-on-Avon, one 
bright, breezy morning in August, bent on seeking fresh 
experience among the world’s workers. We had passed the previous 
day partly at Shottery, where Anne Hathaway lived, and partly at 
Wilmcote, the home of Mary Arden and, as some have supposed, 
the village known so well to Christopher Sly, who was wont to drink 
deeply at the house of Marian Hacket, “the fat ale-wife of Wincot.” 
Having concluded our investigations among Shakespearean relics 
and traditions, we had decided, on the principle that change of study 
is the best form of recreation, to spend a few hours among the pea- 
pickers, to watch them at their work and talk with them face to face. 
So we drove briskly out of the famous little town, and, passing near 
the village of Clifford Chambers, whose beautiful old vicarage was 
inhabited by one John Shakespeare, we came into an open, smiling 
country, where we saw the marbled white butterfly in considerable 
numbers, and presently entered a high-lying district where peas are 
largely cultivated. 

It is nearly thirty years since William Winter, a learned and 
gossipy American, came on a pilgrimage of love into this central 
district of dear old England, and wrote about it charmingly after- 
wards in the pages of “ Harper’s Magazine.” ‘ Between the low green 
hills that roll away on either side, the Avon flows downward to the 
Severn. ‘The country in its neighbourhood is under perfect cultiva- 
tion, and for many miles around presents the appearance of a superbly 
appointed park. Portions of the land are devoted to crops and pas- 
ture ; other portions are thickly wooded with oak, elm, willow, and 
chestnut ; the meadows are intersected by hedges of the fragrant 
hawthorn, and the whole region smiles with flowers.” Much as 
England has changed since Winter wrote, this passage might have 
been penned yesterday. 

Our adventures began when we crossed the railroad at the swing 
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gates and found our trap promptly surrounded by a dozen hungry- 
looking, half-clad wayfarers, as destitute in appearance as those 
hunger-bitten peasants seen in sunny France by Arthur Young. 
They were pea-pickers, men, women, and children, and were eager 
to learn from my friend, who had bought the standing crop there- 
abouts, when and where they should next go picking. They were 
worthy of study. I have rambled in many counties and seen strange 
types of men, but remember none so destitute, so vagabond in 
appearance, as the Warwickshire pea-picker. I noticed particularly 
one dark-eyed girl, perhaps twenty years of age, who seemed strangely 
anxious lest we should drive on before fully satisfying her associates. 
Tall and spare, her clothes hung loosely about her ; her features, 
regular enough, were deeply browned by exposure to sun, rain, and 
wind. She was now at our pony’s head and now at his tail, like 
Wordsworth’s “Idiot Boy”; she regarded the writer with very 
evident suspicion as a stranger and a spy from a far country. 
I noticed, too, a man whose face was like the face of Théophile 
Gautier as I have seen it in a print—a fat, sensual face, the lower 
part thickly covered by a dark, scrubby beard; a thick nose, pro- 
minent eyebrows, and retreating forehead. He bore down upon us 
like a man not to be denied, and clearly deemed himself master of 
us all. He seemed, indeed, like one fallen upon evil days, who 
condescended to pick peas in lack of more lucrative employment. 
His nose told unmistakably that he had recently fought and received 
punishment ; his complexion forbade me to imagine that his drink 
was often from the limpid stream. His whole demeanour and 
appearance brought to mind the story of Porson at the London Insti- 
tution, where Hazlitt saw him talking with an air of suavity bordering 
on condescension, with a patch of brown paper on his nose and 
cobwebs on his coat-tails. He argued a point with my friend in 
very forcible vernacular, and accompanied his remarks with many 
dramatic gestures. 

After much talk we freed ourselves from this importunate group, 
and drove on to where the wooded hills stretched farther and higher 
on either hand, overlooking the valley of the Stour. The music 
of many larks floated down to us almost uninterruptedly ; wrens 
watched us impertinently as we passed ; ‘‘ meadow-browns” and large 
“heaths ” flitted hither and thither in the bright sunshine. Presently 
we turned our trap into a large field in the centre of this high-lying 
district, and, tying the reins to the splash-board, we left the pony to 
browse at will among the herbage near the footpath. In this field, 


very early in the morning—too early, as we subsequently found— 
TT2 
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about sixty pickers had been busy among the peas. The pea-picker 
follows an ancient employment. De Candolle tells us that the pea 
was probably known to the Aryans ; it is mentioned by Theophrastus ; 
it has been found among the débris of the lacustrine dwellings of the 
. Bronze Period. The exquisite flavour of this fruit was doubtless 
early discovered by man, and so nutritious a food would soon be 
extensively cultivated. Every gardener knows how well the pea 
repays any care bestowed upon it; the crop, even when grown in 
the open field, is sometimes surprisingly uniform in its yield per acre. 
But much depends upon the cleanness with which the picking is 
done, and the extent of the thefts committed by the birds. The 
work can be performed swiftly by willing hands ; the stalks, useless 
save as loose litter, require no careful handling. When we reached 
the field it was already afternoon, and several scores of pots 
(i.e. bushels) had been gathered and now lay in bags, ready to be 
carted to the nearest railway station, en route for London. The 
pick afforded a good average sample, large in pod and sound in 
fruit 

This district in leafy Warwickshire produces many of the peas 
sold by the London greengrocer, peas which some purchasers 
suppose to have been grown in gardens. Their culture differs little 
from that of the common pea used for “ feeding”; they grow with- 
out sticks, and are sold to the speculative purchaser by the acre as 
they stand. They hardly attain a large average size ; but when soil, 
rain, and sunshine are alike favourable, the gross yield and the 
individual pod would not disgrace a carefully tended market-garden. 
As I write, I have before me a pod six inches in length. 

We had come to pay these toilers of the field ; and after a few 
inquiries as to the condition of the peas and their fitness for transit, 
we extemporised a table and our work commenced. Much of the 
picking is done so early in the day that the hands must perforce wait 
some time for their money. The paymaster, during the harvest, usually 
stays at some town from which he can visit the whole of his crop, an 
area which may comprise many square miles. If possible, he pays 
all his employees personally, driving from field to field as speedily 
as may be. To-day we had been expected an hour earlier, and the 
pickers had waited very impatiently. Our approach was known 
when we were yet afar off, for some of the men had wandered here 
and there across the fields, and we had heard the tidings passed from 
man to man as we rounded a corner or climbed a hill. They now 
swarmed in upon us from all sides, all clamorous, each eager to be 
first. . 


/ 
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On such occasions and in such rough company it is necessary to 
keep a cool head and refuse to be hustled or flurried, unless, indeed, 
like the legendary Czesar, you can do several things at a time. So 
weinsisted that the pickers should pass before us one by one ; as they 
came forward they placed their checks upon the table, receiving money 
in exchange. The system of payment is admirably simple. The pickers 
bring their gatherings to a given centre, and the foreman gives to each 
a metal check showing the amount of his or her earnings. Wages 
vary greatly ; at the time of my visit they were fairly high, sixpence 
being paid for every pot gathered. It takes an hour or two to 
pick one pot, according to the nimbleness and indus:ry of the picker 
and the abundance and condition of the crop. As I have mentioned, 
we found that the harvest before us had been gathered too early in 
the morning. Unless picked when dry the pods “sweat” upon the 
journey, and an entire consignment may prove almost worthless, for 
the price paid by the London dealer is based upon condition on 
arrival. Readers will readily understand that a small reduction in 
market value may absorb the profit on the harvest of a day. 

I should like to sketch that group of Warwickshire pea-pickers 
and the scene of their gathering. But it would take the pen of 
Thomas Hardy or the brush of Millet to do justice to the subject. 
The noonday sun shone fiercely down upon those bronzed faces, 
making the desperate man look still more desperate and the drawn, 
haggard, weary woman still more woebegone. Such scenes help us 
at least to realise how strange a life is led by many of our fellow-country- 
men. Without permanent employment, and therefore with no fixed 
home, they drift from village to village, from county to county ; they 
live veritably from hand to mouth ; their care is wholly for the passing 
hour. Conspicuous in the foreground was a woman sitting on an 
upturned basket busily sorting some inferior pods. Her face re- 
sembled that of a Redskin ; a hawk-like profile, keen crafty eyes, and 
deeply tanned skin. A tiny child toddled among the litter of pea- 
straw and useless pods ; several women gossipped together with their 
arms akimbo ; one big fellow, of desperate aspect, pushed roughly 
forward to forestall his mates. I saw boys wearing coats strongly 
suggestive of that worn by the Artful Dodger; others wore no coat 
at all ; a little string often did duty for braces. 

The check system of payment is perhaps the best that can be 
devised ; but it is often abused, and thereby hangs a tale. The 
foreman on this occasion had exhausted his stock of checks, and, 
as customary under such circumstances, he had distributed instead 
some small pieces of paper, on each of which was written in pencil 
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the number of pots which it represented. These papers are called 
“scrip.” One such scrip was handed in for payment by an old 
man of pitiable appearance. As he came forward he called “‘two” 
loudly, and was in a great hurry to get his shilling. His demeanour 
aroused suspicion ; the paymaster, examining the scrip closely, saw 
that “1” had evidently been altered into “2,” the alteration being 
clumsily effected with a fainter pencil than that originally used. 
The picker angrily denied the charge, but the foreman was appealed 
to, and the case was given against him. ‘‘ Sir,” said the picker, ‘I 
ain’t no scholard, and couldn’t alter no figures even if I was to try.” 
To my surprise, however, even his mates testified that he had 
gathered but one pot. “My man,” said the paymaster, “it’s a 
very serious matter to alter these scrips. I’ve a mind to prosecute 
you. I'll give you till to-morrow morning to own up. If you'll say 
you altered the figure I’ll perhaps overlook it, but if you don’t I'll 
have you locked up, for I can prove you deserve it.” I was many 
miles from Stratford on the following day, and do not know how 
the matter ended ; but the old man kept a bold face throughout 
the dispute, and as he walked away we heard him mutter that he 
would have his rights. 

The pickers had scattered themselves over so wide an area 
during the morning that many were ignorant of our arrival, and 
fresh heads appeared in distant fields from time to time. These 
belated stragglers came up one by one, and we found it difficult to 
get quit of our task. Even at the last moment, as we started for 
our return drive, we were frantically hailed from the hillside, and 
were compelled to honour several checks from the tail-board. ‘The 
delay occasioned me a disappointment, for my friend had promised 
to return by way of Welford, one of the prettiest villages in Warwick- 
shire ; but our leisure was frittered away by these loiterers, and I 
was finally obliged to take the train at Milcote. I was surprised by 
an incident that occurred as we drove along the narrow, winding 
road. We were nearing the station when a man put his head over 
the hedge to ask about the morrow’s pick. It seemed as though 
every person by the wayside, every loiterer in the villages, every 
boy who stared at us from a doorway or whittled a switch as he sat 
upon a gate was personally interested in the pea-picking. As a 
matter of fact, this is of course only one of several local occupations ; 
but were it the sole work of the district it could hardly elicit more 
wide-spread interest. 

I followed up my excursion by a few inquiries as to the habits 
and character of the Warwickshire pea-picker. I learned—inter 
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alia—that, mixed with such waifs and strays as I have described, 
there is a more respectable minority, worthy of every consideration. 
This minority is drawn from men and women living honestly 
enough in villages and hamlets of the district—folk who enjoy local 
habitation and can be found when wanted. Glad to earn an 
honest penny, they turn their hands to such tasks as the seasons 
bring in their turn: they hoe among the turnips, they split fire- 
wood, they dub hedges, they rake the hay. Many are well known 
to their employers, for whom they pick season after season; they 
could, indeed, monopolise this employment were they sufficiently 
numerous. Fortunately, however, such respectable working folk 
are often otherwise occupied when the peas are ready to be 
harvested, and the buyer of the crop is obliged to utilise such 
vagrant labour as may be available. The two classes may be 
described as the “regulars” and “casuals” of the pea-picking 
season. The regular would by most folk be regarded as a more 
desirable acquaintance than the casual; but those who like not 
only to “see life steadily” but also to “see it whole” should 
welcome every opportunity of watching the vagrant wayfarer as he 
engages in the gathering of life’s daily bread. 

The adversity of the casual pea-picker can hardly be said, in the 
words of the old adage, to make him acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows, for only too frequently he sleeps in no bed at all. In this 
matter he is neither better nor worse than many of his fellows ; and 
persons more orthodox in their manners would be surprised to know 
how many men and women sleep actually sous /a belle étoile. When 
nights are short and hot they sleep under hedges or in the shelter of 
ricks, except when they are so fortunate as to find an open barn 
or shed ; and if fresh air be the first consideration their digestion 
should be sound and their sleep balmy indeed. Sometimes, however, 
Necessity proves the mother of Invention, and an effort is made to 
provide a rough shelter, if only for the women and children. As we 
drove towards the ficlds we saw several of their rude tents, consisting, 
so far as I observed, of some rough canvas supported upon sticks. 
In the morning they are abroad betimes, and whether engaged in 
idleness or business their hours are passed mostly in the open air. 
Such a life has surely its romantic and picturesque side, had its 
followers but the wit to perceive it. As yet the genuine tramp has 
not turned his attention to literature: there is much writing adout 
him, but it is not from his own pen. Presently this want will be 
supplied, for many a “casual” can write sufficiently well to record 
his experiences. There is still room for originality of style and fresh- 
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ness of outlook, and I will welcome the memoirs of a tramp in two 
volumes—if only I can feel sure that a tramp wrote them. The 
reader may smile at the bare suggestion. But he need not suppose 
the thing impossible. A tinker has dreamed dreams that have 
become immortal, and a prophet was among the herdsmen of Tekoa. 
One last word. I was sorry to learn that the casuals, as a class, 
benefit but little by the harvesting of peas. Having exchanged their 
checks for coin, they seek the nearest inn and exchange their coin 
for beer. As John Ploughman puts it, they have a hole beneath 
their nose, into which they pour that little wealth which is their all. 


HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, 
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THE REAL FRANCOIS VILLON. 


RECENT play, perhaps unusually successful, has drawn 

attention to one of the most pathetic figures in this poor 
world’s history, a figure at once droll and grim, picturesque and 
sordid, beautiful in certain aspects, but in others quaintly horrible. 
Francois Villon, although he struts it merrily upon the stage, and 
strutted as merrily, indeed, at times, in the streets of medizeval Paris, 
is but a pitiful hero. His part in the great deeds of which he some- 
times sings is but that of the singer ; no thought of his was ever 
translated into action, and when his presence fades into that obscur- 
ity which surrounds his latter days it leaves nought but the memory 
of a genius gone astray. 

The poet—for Villon was the first true poet France produced—was 
a creature in everything of his time and country. He was born in 
1431 of parents who appear to have come to Paris from Montcorbier, 
in the Bourbonnais. Little is known of his father, sometimes called 
des Loges, sometimes de Montcorbier; but he died early, leaving 
Villon a child of tender years, and his mother, a woman of Angers, 
his sole near relative. He had an uncle, it is true, a monk of Angers ; 
but the latter, having saved a little money, appears to have treated 
his nephew with that half-fearful contempt which is so often the 
portion of the poor relation, and Villon nourished against him a 
fervent hostility, which at a later date contributed towards his own 
undoing. Another and more distant kinsman also, more kind than 
kin, perhaps, the very fairy godfather of the poet’s childhood, appears 
in Maitre Guillaume Villon, chaplain of the collegiate church of 
Saint-Benoit, hard by the Sorbonne. This man, whom some have 
called the poet’s uncle, lived in a house within the cloisters of the 
church, at the sign of the Porte Rouge, which afterwards sheltered 
Villon himself when Le took upon him his benefactor’s name. 

In 1431 Paris was still at the feet of its conquerors. The Regent 
Bedford was quartered at the Louvre. The English soldiery held in 
stern subjection the lower orders of the people, who alone supported 
the exiled king; the middle classes, seeking nothing but gain, 
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favoured in general the English occupation, and the University itself, 
the plaything of its rulers, had just condemned Jeanne La Pucelle, 
the Maid of Domremi, to the punishment of witchcraft. France was 
torn in pieces by rival factions. Burgundians and Armagnacs fought 
and struggled more often with each other than with the common 
foe ; and when at last the latter withdrew, defeated, and France 
reclaimed her own, the wretched Parisians found civil dissensions as 
little to their taste as foreign rule. Disbanded troops, free com- 
panions, and écorcheurs ravaged the country to the very gates of 
Paris, and sometimes forced their way and wreaked their will even 
within the walls. To the horrors of battle and murder were added 
the miseries of plague, pestilence and famine. In one year, if the 
ancient record is to be believed, fifty thousand persons died of the 
plague alone. The town was in a state of siege, and all food was 
intercepted and stolen before it could reach the gates. The dark- 
ness was filled with the wailing of women and children calling upon 
the Virgin and the Saints for bread. Wolves entered the town and 
carried off the children from the streets, while without the walls 
none dare venture save at the risk of losing purse and skin. 

Amid such surroundings was Villon born, and among such he 
spent the first twelve years of his life. In 1445, when order was 
finally established, he was already an inmate of the house of Maitre 
Guillaume, and for two years had been entered at the University of 
Paris in the Faculty of Arts, where he took his Bachelor’s degree in 
1449, and three years later proceeded to the degree of Master. 

It was usual at the time for a student having taken his degree to 
proceed to a further course of study in theology or law, and Villon 
chose the latter; but with the attainment of his Mastership his 
studies, if indeed they were ever very serious, altogether ceased to 
occupy his mind. His verse had already made him popular in the 
University, and thenceforth until the end he spent his time when not 
in straiter quarters among the boon companions of the tavern. 

The medizval university included many varieties of scholars, 
and some who were not scholars at all. Through its gates lay the 
only paths which led any save those of noble blood to distinction or 
power. Its a/umni might rise to be rulers of kings, or in a secluded 
cloister content themselves with ruling self alone; but for the most 
part they drifted with the stream, and for many their scholastic 
learning, such as it was, provided but a neck-verse to give them 
benefit of clergy and cheat the gallows of its rightful prey. Villon 
himself tells us how often he played truant in his college days, and 
among the companions of his latter amusements two at least, Regnier 
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de Montigny and Colin des Cayeux, and perhaps also Gui Tabarie, 
appear to have been his comrades at the University. 

This University of Paris, so far as its scholars were concerned, 
was not unlike some of the universities of to-day. Its several 
churches, cloisters and colleges occupied the greater part of the 
south bank of the Seine, and its scholars, living around them in the 
hostels or private garrets of what is now the Quartier Latin, passed 
their days and nights cheek by jowl with every form of depravity 
and vice. The scholars themselves were a reckless band, indulging 
in every sort of license, and hesitating little at crime, and they were 
supported in most cases by the ecclesiastical authorities, ever intent 
on upholding their privileges of jurisdiction over all clerks against 
the hostile arms of the city or the Court. 

Villon himself tells us of many of these escapades with an un- 
blushing face, and hints at many more. His truant wanderings took 
him often beyond the walls ; and the ducks of Paris Moat, carried 
home in safety beneath the students’ cloaks, appear to have been 
common objects of the raids of himself and his companions. One 
of his biographers pictures him evading the guard upon the bridge, 
strolling at will among the narrow streets of the old city, and in the 
Cemetery “des Innocents,” the home of Paris junketings, gazing 
upon those bursting charnel-houses upon the walls, and the vast 
picture of the Dance of Death which provided materials for so 
many of his rhymes. The students were ever ready for mischief. 
They paraded the streets of Paris by night, raiding shops, wrenching 
signboards from their hinges, burning benches, and often fighting 
with the guards. On one occasion they seized upon what appears 
to have been the last stone of an ancient cromlech, a noted relic of 
the past, which was the property of a private citizen and stood before 
his door. They conveyed it to their own quarter, and when in turn 
it was seized by the guard, and for safety’s sake carried to the Court, 
they invaded the very precincts of the Court itself, and held high 
carnival around their plaything, decking it with flowers, circling 
around it in a mad dance, and making it the centre of fantastic rites. 
This same stone became the central theme of one of the earliest of 
Villon’s lost romances. At another time they raided the house of a 
well-known citizen, but were caught by the guard, who pursued them 
home, wounding several and taking several prisoners. These latter 
might well have been hanged out of hand, but Mother Church 
stepped in and claimed her children, and the Church being sup- 
ported by the Court, the offending officer and his men were forced 
to sue for pardon. 
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In spite of these riotous adventures Villon appears to have made 
many acquaintances even in high quarters. From his references it 
‘is sometimes difficult to understand what the relations between 
them really were. Against some he certainly nursed a grudge ; but 
others appear to have been his friends, gained either by his reputa- 
tion as a poet or his services in other and perhaps less creditable 
ways. One of his friends was Robert d’Estouteville, the Provost of 
Paris, into whose presence many of his freaks must have brought him. 
The Provost won his wife, Ambroise de Loré, a celebrated beauty, 
by force of arms at a tournament held at Saumur by René d’Anjou, 
and it is likely that Villon had been in some way of use to him on 
that occasion. He certainly wrote for the Provost a set of verses 
addressed to the lady who became his wife. Others were well- 
known courtiers and burgesses of Paris, canons of Notre Dame and 
councillors of the city; while in different circles he was familiar 
enough with men of the city guard, officers of justice, and the whole 
riotous crew of students, clerks, loose women and professional rogues 
who formed the Coquillards, or the Brotherhood of the Shell. His 
favourite haunts were the Paris taverns, the Pomme-de-Pin, kept by 
Robin Turgis in the Rue de la Juiverie, the Mule or the Trume- 
litres ; and here met the more notorious of the gang, such as Regnier 
de Montigny, Colin des Cayeux, Gui Tabarie, Casin Cholet .and 
Jean le Loup, most of whom ended their lives upon the gallows of 
Montfaucon. 

His women friends, too, were not remarkable either for honesty or 
virtue. With the exception of his poor old mother, Catherine de 
Vausselles, and certain ladies of Poitou who appear to have shown him 
unexpected kindness in the later years that were to come, they were 
taken from the very dregs of Paris, fit associates of the house- 
breakers and pickpockets who formed the Brotherhood of the Shell. 
Catherine de Vausselles, with whom he fell in love at an early stage 
of his career, has been identified by one writer as a near relative of 
one of the canons of Saint-Benoit. If this be so, she may have 
dwelt near Maitre Guillaume and had many chances of meeting 
with his adopted son.. Villon tells us that she gave him some en- 
couragement ; but if, indeed, we are to believe this, discouragement 
followed hard upon its heels, for with her concurrence the poet was one 
day set upon and beaten by another admirer, one Noé le Joly, and in 
after years, with bones still aching at the remembrance, he heaped 
upon her fierce reproaches which were more like insults. 

The most notorious of the ladies of the gang was the Abbess of 
Pourras, the Port Royal of a laterday. Her name was Huguette du 
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Hamel, and her reputation was the reverse of respectable—no very 
uncommon thing in those days even with ladies of the Church. 
Her nunnery was one of the scandals of the time, and we are told 
that she went a-fairing at village festivals with the riff-raff of the 
garrison, while her dealings with Villon and his gang included several 
shady transactions which may have assisted some of them to the 
‘questioning ” which was a general prelude to the gallows. 

Villon’s first fall with justice was tried in 1455, and was the result 
of what was in itself no unpardonable offence. One summer evening 
he had left his cloister and was sitting upon a stone bench in the 
Rue St. Jaques, opposite Saint-Benoit, in company with a woman of 
the band and one Gilles, a priest. ‘There enters to them a second 
ecclesiastic, Phillippe Sermois by name, who salutes Villon with 
threatening abuse for some reason not disclosed, and, drawing a 
dagger from beneath his robe, strikes the poet in the face. Priest 
and girl have fled, but Villon, drawing in his turn, wounds Sermois 
in the groin, and, finding his enemy reinforced by the arrival of a 
friend, flees to the cloister, whither he is pursued by his two op- 
ponents. In the event Sermois is stretched senseless by a stone 
torn from the pavement, and dies on the following day in the Hétel 
Dieu, whither he is carried, having first forgiven his slayer “for 
certain reasons known to him.” 

Villon, in the meantime, having sought healing for a damaged 
lip at the shop of a barber-surgeon in the neighbourhood, and being 
asked, according to the Provost’s regulations, for the names of him- 
self and his opponent, gives out that he is one Michel Mouton, and 
then, fearing the consequences, flies from Paris. He is accused, 
condemned in default, and banished from the town. 

Whether this was indeed his only offence seems doubtful. The 
alias smacks of an accusing conscience, and the /¢tres de rémission, 
or pardons, which his friends procured for him a year later certainly 
hint at other faults. ‘Two of these pardons seem to have been found 
necessary, one in the name of des Loges or de Villon, the other in 
that of Montcorbier. The one recites that he has merely “absented ” 
himself from the town, the other that he has suffered banishment for 
contumacy. Altogether, one may assume that if never before in the 
hands of the law, his various peccadilloes were like to lead him there. 

His pardon granted he returned to town, but in no long time 
found himself at the end of his resources, and he determined to seek 
help from his uncle of Angers, hoping, perhaps, to rid himself at once 
of his old associates and their ways of life. If this be so he was 
hardly blessed by fate. Even as he determined on departure came 
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Colin with Gui Tabarie and another plan of campaign. That 
evening they supped together at the Mule with Petit-Jean, a picker 
of locks, and Nicholas, a priest, whose genius lay in the same 
direction. Then and there it was resolved to make an attempt on 
. the College of Navarre, where the Faculty of Theology had its treasure- 
house. That very night, from a garden contiguous to the college, 
they entered the court, and finally the treasure-house itself. Gui 
Tabarie was left without as keeper of the cloaks, but the others 
secured a booty of some five hundred crowns, and all got clean away, 
divided the proceeds, and next day dined well together at the 
Pomme-de-Pin. 

Villon was now fairly embarked upon a career of crime, and 
other attempts, some of them successful, followed the first. He 
remembered hearing that one of the monks of Angers, perhaps the 
uncle himself, had a store of crowns laid by against a rainy day, and 
proposed that on the pretence of a visit he should spy out the land, 
and if the project seemed feasible should return to Paris and arrange 
for the appropriation of the poor monk’s savings. Luckily for the 
poet his proposal was joyfully accepted, for during his absence 
slumbering justice awoke. Too confiding Tabarie prattled in his 
cups to a chance tavern friend, introduced him as a proposed 
accomplice to others of the gang, and boasted in his presence of 
their former exploits and the great things they purposed in the 
future. The stranger turned out to be the Prior of Paray-le-Monial 
and a friend of one of their victims. Leaving Tabarie, he straight- 
way gave information to the authorities, and the band was scattered 
to the four winds in hurried flight. Their gain, however, was a 
mere respite. Tabarie was laid by the heels a year later and 
confessed all under the gentle pressure of the rack. Regnier de 
Montigny swung at Montfaucon, chiefly for the murder of Thevenin 
Pensete, though many voices were raised in attempts to save him ; 
while Colin des Cayeux followed him to the gallows after a few years 
spent in dodging justice. 

Villon himself appears to have been summoned to answer the 
charge against him and condemned in default to banishment 
from France ; but although an exile in name he did not leave the 
country. Paris, indeed, was closed to him, but he wandered round 
the provinces, with varying fortunes, sighing heavily for the town, but 
at times living well enough with the favour of some temporary 
patron. In 1457 he was at the Court of Blois, where Charles of 
Orleans held his rhyming tournaments and attempted to revive the 
Courts of Love and Poesy of Old Provence. While there Villon 
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appears to have held at first some office in the household of Charles 
himself ; but the news of his banishment seems to have followed him 
from Paris, and a few months later found him fettered in the prison of 
his protector, addressing to him and to his daughter in impassioned 
verse the most woeful prayers for mercy and release. Later still he 
passed to Roussillon, where in one poem he thanks Duke John I. of 
Bourbon for a six-crown loan, and asks for further supplies from this 
new patron. In turn he visited Berry, Saint-Satur and Bourges, and, 
returning to the Orléanais, he found refuge for a short but quiet time 
with some kind-hearted ladies of Poitou. His wanderings ended 
abruptly in course of time, for we find him in 1461 at Meun-sur-Loire, 
a prisoner of the Bishop of Orleans, Thibaut d’Aussigny. Here he 
lay at the bottom of a deep and evil-smelling pit, mostly in dark- 
ness, never breathing the clean air of heaven, and uttering in one 
breath curses against the Bishop and pitiful entreaties for release. 
He appears to have remained a prisoner of the pit for some time, for 
he tells us that when he emerged, although but thirty years of age, 
he might have been taken for an old man. His teeth were the 
teeth of a rake, he was as bald as a bat and nearly a skeleton. 
Never aught but thin, he is now “noir et sec comme écouvillon,” 
and that vigorous health which at one time he had thought worth selling 
to a usurer for gold is utterly gone, leaving him even weaker in body 
than in purse. 

His prayers for liberty remained unanswered until October 1461, 
when, on Louis II., the new king of France, making his “joyous 
entry” into Meun, he obtained a /¢tre de rémission and was free to 
return to Paris and resume his old occupations and amusements. 
There he remained but a short time, retiring to some obscure corner of 
the country to write the “ Larger Testament,” the best known of his 
works, and the one by means of which we know most of himself and 
his companions. He was back again, however, in 1462, for in 
November of that year we find him shut up in the Chatelet Prison 
under an accusation of theft. Astonishing to relate the accusation 
was not supported, and he would have escaped had it not been for 
his old friends of the Faculty of Theology. The theft of the five 
hundred crowns from the College of Navarre was purged by the 
pardon which released him from the Chateau of Meun ; but while the 
crime was forgiven the civil offence remained. He was detained in 
prison on the suit of the Faculty, and only released on his signing 
an undertaking to repay his share of the plunder by yearly instal- 
ments. It can hardly have been expected that a man of Villon’s 
position should ever pay some hundred and twenty crowns, even by 
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the smallest instalments, and it would seem likely that his friends, 
perhaps Maitre Guillaume himself, had again come to his assistance 
and acted as his securities. 

His career in Paris was now, however, fast drawing toa close. On 
the very evening on which he obtained his release from the Chtelet he 
supped with one Robin d’Ogis, who lived at the sign of the Chariot 
in the Rue de Parcheminins. Others of his friends joined them, 
and they proceeded to visit Villon’s old rooms in the cloisters of 
Saint-Benoit. On their way was passed the office of Ferrebone, a 
servant of the Bishop of Paris, and one of the party, an enemy of 
his, began to chaff the clerks within the lighted windows of the 
office. The clerks, with Ferrebone at their head, sallied out, and 
a brawl arose which ended with the death of that official. All 
the rufflers were arrested; d’Ogis confessed ; several were hung, 
and Villon himself condemned, first to endure the question by 
water, and finally to those gallows of Montfaucon which had 
witnessed the end of so many of his comrades. His good luck had 
not, however, deserted him. He appealed to the Parliament of Paris, 
and the sentence was annulled as excessive, but he was banished the 
town for a period of ten years. 

Little more is known of Villon’s life. The last we see of him is 
in his petition in verse for three days’ respite to replenish his purse 
and say farewell to his friends. Legend describes him as living in 
his retirement in Poitou, possibly with his earlier friends, but one 
story alone is all the proof of this that now exists. Weakened as he 
was it is improbable that he outlived his sentence, and it is certain 
that he never reappeared in Paris. 

Of the poet himself little remains to be said. He was a true 
Parisian, unhappy always save when among the bricks and mortar 
of his native town. Plenty of good Beaune wine, the creams and 
pastries of the cook-shop, and the “ maison et couche molle” of the 
comfortable burgess formed in general the summit of his ambitions ; 
but at times he was capable of better things. His love for his poor 
old mother, “qui pour moi eut douleur amére,” has produced one of 
his finest poems in a prayer to the Virgin for her use. His grati- 
tude to Maitre Guillaume, too, his “ more than father,” to whom 
in his testament he bequeaths his “renoun,” is not unpleasing ; 
and he was capable at least of sympathy with human misery and 
of a certain sort of patriotism, a feeling which few of that age 
experienced in France. He sings the praises of “ Jeanne, la bonne 
Lorraine, qu’Anglois bruslerent 4 Rouen,” and calls down curses 
upon the heads of any who shall wish “ evil to the realm of France.” 
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In most things he was a child, with a child’s impulsiveness and a 
child’s inconsequent gaiety. “Je ris en pleurs ” he cries, and in the 
black hole at Meun he wonderingly asks when he shall leave his 
childhood in the rear and become “un homme de valeur.” The 
variableness of childhood is exhibited in all his work. At one 
moment, in sombre sadness, he pictures, as in “Les Pendus,” the 
bitter fate of the dead at Montfaucon, and the next, with gruesome 
glee, he derides the very men who hang in chains; at one moment 
he bewails his poverty, and the next he sings a song of brawl and 
wassail. Now in light-hearted irony he bequeaths to Colin a 
lengthy cloak beneath which to hide his stolen ducks, and now he 
sings the beautiful “ Ballade des Dames du Temps jadis,” with its 
refrain, “‘ Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan ?” by which his fame will ever 
be secured. 

Critics of all nations have combined to praise his verse. To 
them he is the first of the modern poets of his land. The stilted songs 
of the past, the gay or stately rhymes of the Jongleurs, and the con- 
ventional verses of the poetasters of the day, treated only of the 
ideal. Great lord and beauteous lady passed through their pages, 
the shadowy figures of a dream ; but Villon was the first to sing the 
things he saw, the thoughts he thought, the feelings of his inmost 
heart ; and though much that he wrote was gross enough, gross as 
the times in which he lived, yet his verses live, and his friends and 
enemies live in them even unto the present day. He lived, thought, 
felt and wrote with a vividness which few of his or any earlier age 
have equalled, and he has bequeathed not only to old Guillaume, 
but to all posterity, his ‘“ measure of renoun.” 


H. SHEFFIELD CLAPHAM. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE ORIGINS OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


NE of the most remarkable trade developments of modern 

days has been that of the catalogues of second-hand book- 

sellers. I have more than once drawn attention to branches of this 
subject, which is too large and comprehensive to be handled as a 
whole. For the first time, I have found a volume devoted to the 
theme, and some of the statements concerning this are worth 
bringing before the public, the more so since the work in question 
is issued in a limited and costly edition, published in America, and 
is consequently not generally accessible. It is entitled Zhree 
Centuries of English Book Trade, &¢., by A. Growoll . . . also A 
List of the Catalogues, &., published for the English Book Trade 
from 1595 to 1902, by Wilberforce Eames ; and it is published in New 
York for the Dibdin Club.! Much of the information it contains is 
new to me, and will be so to the majority of my readers. According 
to its statements, book-trade catalogues can claim a respectable 
antiquity. In Germany, the first home of printing, we should 
naturally look for the beginnings of trade bibliography. These 
Mr. Growoll finds in the hand lists or posters that were fastened to 
the doorposts of churches, the doors of the universities, the students’ 
lodging-houses, the tavern, the stall of the itinerant bookseller, or 
wherever the eye of the student or the scholar was likely to be 
attracted. These, first seen in folio, but subsequently in reduced 
sizes for insertion in books, are almost coeval with the invention of 
printing, the earliest to be traced being one of Johann Mentel [or 
Mentelin] of Argentoratum (Strasburg), the date of which is 1469. 
I have not seen the list in question, but its existence seems to 
support the assertion, sometimes disputed, that it was here that in 
1465 or 1466 Mentelin printed his first edition of the German Bible. 


Tue First Book CATALOGUES. 


N the following century book catalogues appear to have been 
first printed as guides to purchasers in the great book-fairs of 
' London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 
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Augsburg and Frankfort-on-the-Main. Mr. Growoll has found a 
reference to one in a letter dated April 20, 1544, and addressed to 
Stephan Roth, entitled Register der bucher so icsundt neu gedruckt 
ond ausgegangen und icsige messe su Frankfort gewest. The first 
known catalogue was, however, issued twenty years later (in 1564) 
by Georg Willer of Augsburg, described as ‘‘ the best-known book- 
seller of his time,” a man who kept in stock not only German books 
but those of all the principal European printers, and supplied not 
only private buyers but what is now called “the trade.” Later came 
Johann Portenbach and Tobias Lutz, who also printed catalogues 
in order to attract book-hunting pilgrims to the Frankfort fairs. Willer 
was, however, the first to trade by means of catalogues. The title- 
page of the first catalogue, which is in Latin, is reprinted in facsimile. 
In it Willer is described as “ ciuis & Bibliopole Augustani :” that is, 
of Augusta Vindelicorum, or Augsburg. A facsimile is also given of 
a book advertisement of Peter Schéffer at Mayence, 1469-1470. 
The catalogue of Willer was a quarto of nineteen pages, and recorded 
the titles of 256 books, arranged in classes. Prices were not mentioned, 
and the catalogues were continued by Willer’s sons, Elias and Georg, 
until 1627. A collection of those issued from 1564 to 1592 was 
published in three quarto volumes and formed, says Mr. Growoll, 
“an important reference work for the booksellers of that day.” 


EARLIEST ENGLISH Book CATALOGUE. 


HE speculation of Willer formed the basis of the German 
Messkataloge which were published at Frankfort from 1564 

to 1749 and at Leipzig 1594 to 1860. In these we find early 
references to English printers, the first to be mentioned being 
Thomas Vautrollier or Woltweller, a French Protestant who settled 
in England “about the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth,” and 
was “admitted a brother of the Stationers’ Company October 2, 
1564.” In 1595 wasprinted by John Windet for Andrew Maunsell, 
“dwelling in Lothburie,” the first part of the Catalogue of English 
printed Bookes ... Gathered into Alphabet, and such method as it 
ts by Andrew Maunsell, Bookeseller. This consisted wholly of 
“ Divinitie” and such books, original or translated, as “have bin 
published to the glory of God, and edification of the Church of 
Christ in England.” Books, it must be remembered, were then 
sold in London and at the fairs held in the North Hundred of 
Oxford, at Stourbridge, the famous market town of Worcestershire, 
at St. Giles and elsewhere, or by personally peddling them through- 
out the country. Interesting as is.to me, and perhaps to others, 
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the subject, I may not trespass further on the patience of the genera} 
reader or draw further matter from Mr. Growoll’s valuable pages. 
A strong temptation is, however, offered to trace the development 
of the bibliographical aspects of cataloguing until the time when we 
reach, which we do late in the eighteenth century, the beginnings of 
what is now known as the London Catalogue of Books. The volume 
to which I draw attention has, in addition to its other illustrations, 
portraits of Willer and of some representative publishers or book- 
sellers of to-day. 


THE SECOND-HAND Book CATALOGUE. 


Y the side of Mr. Growoll’s volume, the student will, of course, 
attend to Professor Arber’s reprint of the Registers of the 
Stationers’ Company, a book that only needs a full index to count 
as the most valuable in its class, and to other works. I have, how- 
ever, travelled far from the catalogue of second-hand books with 
which I started. It is in these that the recent development of 
. which I spoke is most manifest. In the last century these were much 
. prized. Bohn’s Guinea-pig, so-called on account of its price and its 
bulk, once ranked high in public estimation. Longman’s Bibhotheca 

. Anglo-Poetica is still esteemed, though its prices, once held fantasti- 
cally high, are now as fantastically low. Mr. Quaritch’s catalogues 
have long had value and authority, and almost any collection of the 
catalogues of half a century ago is now esteemed. Meantime, the 
cheapening of methods of production enables the leading book- 
sellers to reproduce in facsimile title-pages and illustrations, until 
a work such as the last great catalogue of Messrs. Pickering and 
Chatto, or those of other great booksellers of Piccadilly or Bond 
Street, becomes in itself a work of art and a desirable possession. 
Meanwhile, the character and the price of the books advertised 
mounts so rapidly that a single catalogue often contains a list of 
works “worth a king’s ransom.” This is of happy augury. Already 
the almost total absence of books from a midd!e-class house which 
I once bewailed is a thing of the past, and the public is beginning to 
realise that, apart from the delight they administer, books constitute 
one of the handsomest of decorations and a form of art within reach 


of others beside the millionaire. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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The Motor Pirate. 


By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. With 12 Illustrations by CHARLES R. SYKES. 


‘ Mr. Paternoster in his new book, “‘ The Motor Pirate,” has quite out-distanced all competitors. The story, 
I may say right away, is a rattling good one. Told by a man whois a rich landowner and motor enthusiast, it 
rushes from incident_to incident in an almost breathless fashion. . . . There is a strong love interest in the book, 
and all the characters are well drawn. ... Turpin, in truth, has been out-Turpined by Mr. Paternoster, who 
must be congratulated on what I take to be a most successful first essay in fiction. —-OourT OrkcULaR. 

‘Goes at a good pace from start to finish. . . . Oleverly worked out, and always interesting and enjoyable.’— 
SCOTSMAN. 
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Love and Lovers of the Past. 
By PAUL GAULOT. Translated by CHARLES LAROCHE. 


* The sketches are well written and interesting, and most of them have the further merit of dealing with 
incidents but little known to the generality of readers, ... Taking it as a whole, the book is one which bears 
evidence of wide and patient research, and is one which cannot fail to be enjoyed by readers who find pleasure in 
wandering at times through the tangled and half-hidden by-paths of history rather than in travelling along its 
broad and well-trodden bighway.’—GLasGow HERALD. 

‘An extraordinary collection of interesting personal episodes."—-DAILY NEws, 

‘A collection of lively and entertaining historical papers which originally appeared in the “Revue Hebdo- 
madaire,” and fully deserve republication in a collected form. The author has diversified the products of his 
minings in the National Record Office with characteristic Gallic vivacity, which the translator has successfully 
retained. . , . These eighteenth-century heroes and heroines have provided M. Gaulot with some excellently 
picturesque biographical material, both those whose names are tolerably familiar to the ordinary reader, and 
others whom the author possibly introduces to a considerable circle for the first time.’—Sr. JAMES's GAZETTE. 

‘A collection of historical studies, . . . which have been translated for the benefit of English readers by Mr. 
F. Charles Laroche, who has a graceful English style, and in whose hands they would seem to have lost little, if 
any, of their original brightness, even, it may be added, of a certain native Gallic flavour. ... M.Gaulot writes 
in the spirit of the historian and with the easy touch of the writer of romance.’—ScoTSMAN, 

‘The book is essentially French in tone, and-is written with a Frenchman’s brilliance and bitterness. No 
fault can be found with the work of translation, which has been ably done by Mr. F. Charles Laroche... . It 
contains some things not generally known,’—LADIEs’ FIELp. 

‘A valuable contribution to the inner history of the French Revolution. ... Written with the freedom of 
lovers little dreaming of a prying twentieth century thumbing the faded leaves, my Baronite finds in them the 
special charm of the immortal work of Pepys. . . . Asmodeus-like, M. Gaulot conducts the reader over Paris under 
Bourbon rule and revolutionary terror. Uuroofing the houses, he shows us how people lived and loved and died in 
those good old times.’-—PUNCH. 

* M. Gaulot has made curious researches to obtain the matter for these interesting sidelights on history.’— 
Vanity Farr. ‘The stories have undoubted interest historically..—-SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 

*M. Gaulot’s analysis of the souls and passions of the eighteenth century throws a fresh blaze of light upon 
the intricate workings of the destiny of France and on many historical characters and incidents we misunder- 
stand. He makes free use of documents and Jetters throughout, but mosaiced with such skill that one is beguiled 
into the feeling that one is reading a novel rather than a record. ... It is one of the most interesting of recent 
historical books,’—QUEEN, 

* To all students of French history this volume has a capital value, and the literary skill and vividness which 
mark the portraiture ought to make it popular with the general reader.—YORKSHIRE Post. 

‘A series of historical studies showing what love and passion were in that charming though terrible 
eighteenth century. ... An admirahle—indeed, a fascinating—bit of work, going into details with true French 
audacity and elegance.’—To-DAy, 

‘There are many interesting and historical facts mixed up with these chiefly sad love stories, The work of 
translation bas been capably carried out by Dr. Charles Laroche.’—LIvERPOOL Post. 

‘One of the most remarkable books issued recently. ... This volume makes thrilling if romantic reading, 
and its human attributes will commend it to all sorts and conditions of men..—Book AND NEWS TRADE GAZETTE. 

‘ Besides being eminently readable this volume of M. Gaulot’s has a distinct historical value. —GLOBE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel. 
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The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an absolute necessity in every 

household. They are a luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within 

reach of everyone. Be sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and avoid imitations. The 
‘Osmans’ are sold by all the Principal Drapers in the World. 


MADE BY 


BARLOW & JONES, Litd., Manchester, 


And sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
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* 
Prince Hagen: a Phantasy. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of ‘ King Midas’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘It is an odd, out-of-the-way tale, but the picture of the omnipotent capitalist, and particularly the extracts 
from New York journals about his doings, form a clever piece of satire.’-—TimEs. 

‘ The problems of extreme wealth contrasted with extreme poverty, and of labour bound and fettered in the 
hands of capital . . . are handled with considerable force ... There is much power.’—MORNING LEADER. 

‘The fantastic story... Our autbor has no lack of imagination; his story has the spiendour of “ The 
Arabian Nights,” intentionally expressed in the verbosity of latter-day journalis:u, with some of the mysticism 
and poetry of the Northern legends. He has combined them with a clear outlook on the forces and conditions 
of modern life, particularly as it affects the land of the millionaire.’— DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘A delightful and original phantasy indeed. . . . The book is by no means without power, and is noteworthy 
by reason of its originality.’—WorLp. 

‘The book is a curious medley of morals, economics, and social .satire, and Prince Hagen, with his cynical 
spirit, his unmeasured ambitions, and his merciless understanding and use of social and commercial hypocrisies, 
is a striking figure. The quaint style which the idealist poet affects enhances the originality. —-GLAscow HERALD. 

* A scathing satire on American social life, which, in a modified degree, touches this country as well. The 
theories of the idealist and the worldly-minded man are contrasted to very amusing purpose, and the book will 
afford excelient entertainment for a spare evening.’—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

*The writer of this book—an American—is very much in earnest, but he has preserved his sense of 
humour. Under the guise of what he describes as a “‘phantasy” he has produced an elaborate and scathing 
satire on American morals and institutions. He writes with genuine knowledge and power. One feels the 
truth of his picture, and the possession of that saving grace of humour prevents him from laying on the colours 
too thickly and so spoiling the effect... . Told ina graphic and original fashion, “‘ Prince Hagen” is a book 
that will compel even the most frivolous reader to think.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

‘It is in reality a powerful indictment of civilised society, and one which is likely to be widely read, if only 
for the sake of the slight but fascinating story in which it lies embedded.’—DaILy NEws. 

‘ As terrible a parable as has ever been held up as a mirror to man.... This scathing little skit on men 
and morals is essentially a book to become acquainted with at “rst hand, It will amuse also, for the writer has 
@ saving sense of humour, a quality too generally lacking in those who write ‘“‘with a purpose.” ... But 
side by side with these laughter-provoking scenes are grim touches such as must arrest the attention and sink 
into the waste places of even the most unimpressionable mind, for Mr. Sinclair has both power and a trenchant 
style at his command, and his little work bears the impress of earnestness.’.— PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

‘ This is a very powerful satire on modern society, especially on the plutocracy of New York.... ‘Thou 
Fool” is an old story. _ Here it is re-told with originality, with force, and with daring.’-—To-pay. 

‘One of the most original books which has reached me for some time past is certainly Mr. Upton Sinclair's 
“Prince Hagen.” The author styles his work a phantasy, and that it is very charming, delightful, and 
original phantasy is a fact. - All who like grown-up fairy tales will like ‘t Prince Hagen.” ’"—PELICAN. 

* His reflections on the soc iety in which he lives are not without much — and a considerable minimum 
of truth.’—BLACK AND WHITE, 

‘ Of the extreme cleverness of this satire there can be no question. ... T ne idea is quite splendid. . . . Mr. 
Sinclair has written a readable and thoughtful book, full of suggestion.’—VanirTy Fair. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane. W.C. 











